THE  FOUNDIN^G  OF  THE  FREE  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH  OF  ANDOVER 

Read  at  the  100th  Anniversary  of  Its  Founding. 

By  Mary  Byers  Smith 

In  the  early  fall  of  1819,  a  younj'  Scotsman  named 
John  Smith  decided  that,  after  workinfi;  in  Waltham  for 
two  years  and  eight  or  nine  months,  he  “then  wanted  to 
see  the  country  .  .  .  wanted  to  know  what  there  was  out 
here.” 

“After  looking  around  Albany  and  Troy,”  he  said,  “I 
went  to  New  York  and  took  passage  in  a  ship  loaded  with 
hay  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Off  Cape  Hatteras 
we  experienced  ...  a  severe  gale  but  arrived  in  Charleston 
safely,  and  I  went  on  shore.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered  on  a  vacant  lot, — I  always  went  where  there  was 
a  crowd — and  what,  think  you,  I  saw  there  ?  It  went  to 
my  heart  like  a  shot,  it  was  a  sale  of  slaves.  I  remained 
and  saw  them  bid  off ;  one  young  fellow,  named  Anthony, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  brought  $750.  After  An¬ 
thony  was  sold  a  woman  was  put  up,  with  a  child  on  each 
side  of  her,  and  a  babe  in  her  bosom  ....  She  wept  bitter 
tears  and  it  made  me  weep  to  see  her.  She  was  bid  off, 
and  my  heart  recoiled  at  the  sight.  If  there  is  anything 
wicked  it  is  for  one  man  to  take  another,  to  make  him  his 
beast,  to  beat  him  and  to  get  all  the  work  out  of  him  pos¬ 
sible,  and  to  allow  him  to  go  blindly  down  into  eternity 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.”  Unquestionably  this  ex¬ 
perience  of  my  grandfather  was  the  driving  force  back  of 
the  Free  Church  movement. 

We  all  know  vaguely  that  this  church  was  founded  on 
anti-slavery  but  just  how  or  why  is  not  easy  to  understand 
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without  some  study  of  the  times.  John  Smith  came  to 
Andover  in  1824,  The  first  entry  in  the  Free  Christian 
Church  record  is  March  21,  1846.  During  this  twenty 
year  period  occurred  almost  all  the  important  changes 
from  the  Andover  of  earliest  colonial  times  to  the  modern 
era.  When  I  started  to  write  this  paper,  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  sketch  in  a  little  background  of  the 
years  1824  to  1850.  I  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of 
the  most  confused  and  complicated  chapters  in  American 
history.  I  should  have  been  in  despair  if  I  had  not  dis¬ 
covered  Dr.  Arthur  Darling’s  Political  Changes  in  Mass- 
achusetts.  1824-1848.^  For  what  I  am  obliged  to  leave 
out  I  refer  you  to  his  fascinating  book. 

Until  1836,  the  only  way  to  get  to  Andover  was  by 
stage-coach.  In  fact,  the  Andover  and  Wilmington  Kail- 
road  (connecting  with  the  Boston  and  Lowell)  was  the  first 
link  in  what  became  the  Boston  and  Maine  system.^ 
There  were  no  newspapers  when  my  grandfather  came 
here,  except  what  might  happen  to  be  brought  from  Bos¬ 
ton  by  stage  two  or  three  times  a  week.  By  the  forties, 
half  a  dozen  papers  expressing  the  most  divergent  points 
of  view  were  being  circulated  and  eagerly  read,  including 
Garrison’s  Liberator. 

Manufacturing  was  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  railroad.  When  my  grandfather  bought  water- 
rights  on  the  Shawsheen  in  the  early  twenties,  there  were 
already  tiny  cotton  and  woolen  mills  operating  in  North 
Andover,  Mar  land  and  Abbot  Villages  and  Ballard  vale. 
As  early  as  1825  there  was  “a  petition  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  bank.”*  Lawrence  was  not  set  off  from  Andover 
and  Methuen  until  1847  and  South  Lawrence  remained 
a  pine  forest  until  long  after  the  completion  of  the  great 
dam  in  1848. 

My  grandfather  came  to  live  in  Frye  Village  (now 
Shawsheen)  and  at  first  made  cotton  machinery.  Later, 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  Dove  and  his  brother,  Peter 

1  Subtitle,  A  study  of  Liberal  Movements  in  Politics.  Yale 
University  Press,  1925. 

2  George  Pierce  Baker,  New  England  Railway  System.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press,  1937. 

3  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  Historical  Sketches  of  Andover. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1880.  p.  601. 
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Smith,  he  started  there  not  the  first  flax  mill  in  America, 
as  is  often  stated,  but  the  first  successful  one.'*  Word  of 
this  went  back  to  Scotland  and  gradually  he  was  joined 
by  fellow-countrymen,  friends  and  relatives.  We  know 
that  the  Donalds,  also  founders  of  this  church,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  ’44  because  “they  knew  a  family 
of  Smiths  who  were  about  to  make  the  venture,  led  there¬ 
to  by  the  success  of  their  cousins  John  and  Peter  in  An¬ 
dover.”® 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  on  Andover  Hill  was 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  founded  in  1808.  By 
1840,  all  its  buildings  had  been  completed;  and  a  picture 
shows  the  little  elm  trees  of  the  elm-arch.®  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  a  much  older  school,  was  for  a  while  rather  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  Seminary  with  its  immense  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  turning  out  ministers  of  sound  orthodox  faith. 
It  was  founded  as  a  protest  against  the  “dangerous  Uni- 
tarianism”  of  Harvard  College  and  it  was  managed  by 
extreme  conservatives.  It  had  organized  its  own  church 
though  in  close  association  with  the  South  Church  which 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  was  the  only  church  in  An¬ 
dover^  and  where  in  the  twenties  J ustin  Edwards  regular¬ 
ly  preached  to  a  congregation  of  two  thousand.  Meantime 
Abbot  Academy  had  come  into  being.  M^ith  three  flour¬ 
ishing  schools  and  their  resident  faculty  drawing  from 
wider  geographical  areas  all  the  time,  it  is  fair  to  describe 
Andover  of  the  forties  as  an  important  intellectual  centre. 
Distinguished  foreigners  and  literary  people  were  sure 
of  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience.  It  became  even 
something  of  a  political  arena.  When  in  1843  Daniel 
Webster  was  asked  to  speak  in  Essex  County,  Andover 
was  the  town  chosen;  and  on  November  9,  he  addressed 

4  John  Smith,  unpublished  letters  and  journals  in  possession 
of  the  writer. 

5  Donald  Gordon,  The  Donald  Family.  Boston,  1906.  p.  57. 

6  Claude  M.  Fuess,  An  Old  New  England  School.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1917. 

7  That  is,  in  what  is  now  Andover.  North  Andover  was  not 
set  ofF  until  1855  and  had,  of  course,  an  even  older  church. 
During  the  period  under  consideration  ten  new  churches  were 
organized.  See  Newman  Matthews,  The  Churches  of  Andover 
and  North  Andover,  1645-1940.  MS.  at  Andover  Historical  So¬ 
ciety. 
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an  out-door  meeting  of  15,000  down  in  the  hollow  back 
of  Mitchell  Johnson’s  house.® 

General  accounts  of  the  period  agree  that  an  undercur¬ 
rent  of  agitation  and  discussion  of  slavery  was  going  on 
all  over  the  country.  In  1787,  the  New  England  Meeting 
of  Quakers  started  an  agitation  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  against  the  lucrative  foreign  slave- 
trade.®  Slavery  in  Massachusetts  had  only  recently  been 
abolished  by  law  (1780)  and  there  were  still  former  slaves 
and  former  slave-holders  living  here  in  1824.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Samuel  Phillips  owned  several  slaves  and  one  of 
them,  Cato,  wrote  a  long  and  grateful  letter  to  the  Phil¬ 
lips  family.^®  Negroes  in  Andover  may  or  may  not  have 
been  forced  to  sit  in  the  slave-gallery  and  go  in  by  a  little 
outside  stairway  as  they  did  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts. 
But  even  if  their  lot  was  not  unpleasant,  nobody  thought 
much  about  them;  and  it  must  have  shocked  my  grand¬ 
father  to  hear  occasional  discussions  as  to  whether  the 
Negro  was  really  a  human  being  and  as  such  entitled  to 
human  rights.  Moses  Stuart  on  the  Hill  -justified  slavery 
by  reference  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  general  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  church  was  too  conservative  to  suit  those  who 
had  seen  the  system  of  slavery  with  their  own  eyes. 

The  best  conservative  opinion  in  the  North  was  opposed 
to  an  extension  of  slavery.  Many  conservatives  would 
like  to  have  seen  it  abolished  in  the  South  but  felt  bound 
by  the  Constitution  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Slave 
States.  Very  few  Northerners  had  seen  the  worst  phases 
of  slavery  personally;  when  they  did,  as  Channing  did, 
they  felt  obliged  to  speak  out.  Garrison’s  Liberator,  radi¬ 
cal,  violent  and  vituperative,  did  make  converts  among  the 
more  thoughtful  people. 

Fiery  meetings  were  held  in  Andover  at  one  of  which 
George  Thompson,  famous  orator  and  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  was  asked, — “  ‘If  you  had  the  power,  would  you 
liberate  the  slaves  tomorrow?’  He  replied,  ‘No,  Sir,  I 

8  For  date  and  numbers  of  audience,  Claude  Moore  Fuess, 
Daniel  Webster.  Little  Brown  and  Companj’,  1930.  II  138.  For 
the  place,  hearsay. 

9  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  States  Vol.  6,  page  311. 

10  Bailey,  p.  42. 

11  Fuess,  Daniel  Webster,  foot-note,  II  230. 
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would  do  no  such  thing.  I  would  liberate  them  tonight.’ 

In  1837,  the  Grimke  sisters  spoke  before  the  Andover  Fe¬ 
male  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Some  men  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing.  A  great  furor  resulted  as  it  was  not  considered  at 
all  proper  for  women  to  address  a  mixed  audience.  The 
Society  replied  to  criticism  in  an  open  letter  to  the  Lib¬ 
erator^^  that  “the  meeting  was  designed  for  ladies  and  if 
the  gentlemen  attended,  they  must  sustain  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  for  a  mixed  meeting.” 

^lany  Anti-Slavery  meetings  had  broken  up  in  riots. 
In  1835,  at  a  Faneuil  Hall  meeting.  Garrison  had  been 
mobbed  and  put  in  jail  for  his  own  protection.  In  June, 
1837,  the  Association  of  Congregational  Ministers  in 
Massachusetts,  meeting  at  Brookfield,  issued  a  Pastoral 
Letter  forbidding  discussion  of  slavery  in  the  churches.  It 
was  not  a  simple  question  of  those  who  believed  in  slavery 
and  those  who  did  not.  Big  business  in  the  North,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cotton  and  their  banking  associates  were  op¬ 
posed  to  any  violent  change  in  the  economic  system.  They 
in  turn  were  the  supporters  of  the  church  which  had  a 
dominant  place  in  the  life  of  the  people.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  high- 
minded  young  clergymen  to  stress  peace  and  concord  and 
to  refrain  from  stirring  up  strife  among  the  brethren. 

Whittier’s  reply  to  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  an  angry 
poem  by  that  name  which  probably  encouraged  local  pro¬ 
tests.  “At  a  meeting  holden  at  the  Centre  School  house 
in  the  West  Parish  of  Andover,  November  6,  1837  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  an  anti-slavery  Society  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  called  to  order  by  Dea’n  Peter  Smith.  John  Smith 
was  chosen  chairman.”  Minutes  of  this  meeting  were 
published  in  the  Liberator.  The  Liberator  also  states  that 
Moses  Stuart  suppressed  the  Theologues  who  wanted  to 
organize  an  Anti-Slavery  Society.  “The  neighboring  in¬ 
stitute  of  Phillips  Academy  underwent  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence;  but  50  students,  though  nearly  all  .  .  .  studying  for 
the  ministry,  were  less  subservient  than  those  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity  School.  Forbidden  to  organize  among  themselves,  they 
joined  a  village  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  disobeying  an 

12  John  Smith,  Papers. 

13  Liberator,  Aug.  18,  1837. 
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ex  post  facto  regulation  of  the  Faculty  were  virtually  ex¬ 
pelled.”'* 

The  preliminary  skirmishes  which  resulted  in  the  form¬ 
ing  of  this  church  took  place  in  the  West  Parish  Church. 
It  was  a  struggling  rural  parish  made  up  of  Holts  and 
Lovejoys  and  Abbots  joined  by  a  group  of  Scottish  im¬ 
migrants  including  my  grandfather.  They  were  all  earn¬ 
est,  God-fearing  folk  devoted  to  their  church  and  largely 
self-educated.  The  pastor  of  the  West  Parish  Church  was 
Samuel  C.  Jackson,  an  able  and  finely  educated  young 
man  who  somewhere  in  his  training  had  tucked  in  two 
years’  study  of  the  law.  His  father  was  a  minister,  also, 
and  he  was  in  close  touch  with  his  associates  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  churches  and  in  the  powerful  and  influential  Sem¬ 
inary  on  Andover  Hill.  So  it  came  about  that  my  grand¬ 
father  whose  schooling,  such  as  it  was,  stopped  when  he 
was  thirteen,  was  pitted  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
Church  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Jackson  whose  letters  to  his 
father  in  Dorset,  Vermont,  tell  the  story.'®  It  is  like  a 
little  scene  in  a  great  play.  The  roar  of  battle  is  indi¬ 
cated  but  the  issues  are  clarified  by  a  dialogue.  Imagine 
the  stage — Andover,  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  clouds  of 
oppression  and  winds  of  freedom  for  a  back-drop ;  clamor 
and  tumult  off-stage ;  and  vividly  before  us  the  individual 
leaders  sparring  for  position. 

Andover  April  3d.  1840 

My  dear  Parents, 

.  .  .  Trouble,  trouble  yet  with  abolitionists.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  calm  for  a  time  after  our  annual  meeting.  After  a 
while  Mr.  John  Smith  came  &  talked  with  me  about  the  vote 
of  the  church,  &  we  had  a  calm  &  friendly  talk.  He  was 
grieved  that  there  should  be  a  vote  on  our  church  records — 
“a  gag  law” — ^prohibiting  the  discussion  of  slavery.  I  assured 
him  that  the  record  should  be  removed  or  obliterated  & 
nothing  appear  on  the  subject,  if  he  &  his  brethren  would 
agree  not  to  bring  the  matter  into  the  church,  untill  they  had 
good  reason  to  believe  they  were  the  majority.  He  gave  no 
assent  or  refusal  to  this  proposition,  &  and  so  we  parted. 
Soon  after  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  a  disgraceful  scene 

14  Liberator,  V  122,  130.  See  also  Fuess,  Old  New  England 
School,  p.  225. 

15  Tliree  long-hand  letters  at  Memorial  Hall  Library,  Andover. 
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which  occurred  in  town,  when  he  &  others,  undertook,  by 
clamor  &  tumult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  new  abolition 
society,  in  opposition  to  the  one  of  which  he  was  Pres.  &  he 
and  his  party  actually  succeeded  in  driving  their  brother 
abolitionists  out  of  the  house  by  the  uproar  which  was  occa¬ 
sioned.  I  was  present  as  a  spectator  only,  but  he  was  proba¬ 
bly  mortified  that  I  was  a  witness  of  the  scene,  as  he  was  no 
doubt  ashamed  of  his  conduct  afterwards.  The  next  I  heard 
of  him,  he  declined  acting  as  Treasurer  of  the  Parish  any 
longer :  Soon  after  he  “signed  of"  as  it  is  called  here,  refus¬ 
ing  to  be  taxed  here.  I  understand  he  intends  to  worship 
with  us  for  the  present.  He  gave  me  no  intimation  of  any 
such  design,  as  leaving  us.  The  whole  reason  is  that  his 
abolition  measures  are  not  favoured  by  the  church  &  min¬ 
ister.  No  others  have  gone  as  yet.  If  they  can’t  be  peac- 
able,  we  choose  to  have  them  go.  We  have  shown  every  in¬ 
dulgence  consistent  with  our  consciences.  What  the  end 
is  to  be,  we  don’t  yet  know.  Mr.  Smith  &  his  wife  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  unhappy.  I  pity  them.  There  is  no  other  church 
where  they  can  go  &  be  any  better  off,  than  in  mine.  He 
has  laid  himself  open  to  discipline,  by  a  violation  of  pledges 
— refusing  to  pay  subscriptions  on  abolition  grounds  solely; 
and  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  violate  his  covenant.  I  am 
soon  to  have  a  full  and  Christian  talk  with  him;  &  I  intend 
to  lay  the  whole  matter  before  our  association  for  advice,  & 
obtain  it  from  the  Professors.  Yesterday  was  our  Fast  Day 
&  I  had  made  special  preparation  for  it.  I  had  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  sad  state  of  things  produced  by  anti-slaveryism. 
I  took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  My  general  subject  was  slavery. 
My  object  was  to  vindicate  myself;  to  vindicate  ministers 
generally,  &  all  good  men,  who  are  now  so  shockingly  slan¬ 
dered  by  abolitionists.  In  the  morning  I  showed  that  I,  all 
ministers,  &  abolitionists  generally  held  the  same  great  £ 
fundamental  principles  on  this  subject — showed  what  we  all 
believe,  &  that  I  had  preached  in  accordance;  &  at  the  close 
of  my  sermon  I  called  on  the  assembly  to  show  by  rising 
whether  they  assented  to  these  principles.  They  all  rose,  ex¬ 
cept  two  abolitionists!  1  had  now  gained  a  great  point — ^viz. 
that  we  were  all  essentially  agreed.  In  the  afternoon  I  came 
out  with  my  practical  conclusions,  &  inferences,  &  they  set 
snug.  There  was  no  mincing  matters.  Things  had  got  into 
such  a  state  that  I  felt  bound  to  tell  the  whole  story.  My 
sermons  occupied  three  hours,  &  the  people  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  get  home.  I  have  had  no  report  from  it  as  yet.  .  .  . 
(Postscript) 
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April  4.  Deac.  Smith  has  been  to  see  me  about  my  fast-ser¬ 
mon  &  we  have  talked  the  whole  forenoon.  He  thinks  I 
preached  good  abolitionism  in  the  morning,  &  in  the  after¬ 
noon  up-set  it  all.  I  think,  however,  he  feels  much  better 
after  a  talk,  &  will  not  leave. 

Andover  Sept.  1,  1840. 

Things  in  My  Parish  are  in  a  more  hopeful  state.  Provi¬ 
dence  has  interposed  wonderfully  for  us.  Strange  to  tell! — 
Mr.  John  Smith  has  come  back  to  us! — of  his  own  accord — 
unsolicited — ^without  any  concessions  or  explanations  or 
pledges  on  my  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  church.  He  came 
unexpectedly  three  sabbaths  ago  with  his  family  and  took 
his  accustomed  pew.  The  next  evening  he  &  his  wife  came 
to  see  me,  to  tell  me  of  their  “conversion.”  They  had  been 
to  a  “Union”  convention  the  week  previous,  where  their 
abolition  leaders  advanced  infidel  doctrines,  denying  sabbath, 
ten  commandments,  churches  &c.  This  opened  their  eyes. 
They  saw  that  their  leaders  were  leading  to  infidelity,  & 
felt  that  they  could  no  longer  follow  such  men,  but  would 
go  back  to  their  Minister  &  church.  The  interview  was  a 
pleasant  one.  There  is  a  complete  reconciliation.  Mr.  Smith 
admits  that  his  course  has  been  a  wrong  one,  &  that  I  had 
more  to  justify  me  in  my  course  than  he  was  aware  of.  He 
took  twenty  dollars  to  give  me  when  he  left  home;  but  did 
not  give  it,  &  told  his  wife  the  reason  was,  “they  had  so  good 
a  time,  he  didn’t  want  any  money  in  the  business.”  Of  course 
the  money  will  come. 

It  is  a  long  story,  &  I  can’t  now  tell  you  the  whole. 

Jan.  6,  1841 

We  have  at  last  disposed  of  our  difficulties  in  the  church 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  trust,  forever.  At  our  annual 
meeting  Deac.  Smith  again  brought  up  the  subject  for  church 
action.  I  had  anticipated  the  matter  &  was  prepared  for  it. 
I  had  previously  drawn  up  some  resolutions  and  a  preamble 
such  as  I  &  a  majority  of  the  church  could  assent  to.  As 
soon  as  the  matter  was  introduced,  I  remarked  that  I  had 
had,  &  still  had  objections  to  church  action  on  this  subject 
but  they  were  objections  not  conscientious  scruples  &  I  could 
waive  them  for  the  sake  of  my  brethren.  My  great  objection 
had  always  been  the  evUs  of  debates  &  contentions  among 
brethren,  but  I  thought  the  time  had  now  come,  when  re¬ 
solutions  could  be  passed  without  these  evils.  So  for  then 
my  objection  was  removed.  My  own  resolutions  of  course 
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would  avoid  objections  as  to  principles  &  conscientious 
scruples.  I  then  read  my  paper.  Deac.  Smith  immediately 
moved  its  adoption  by  church.  John  Smith  said  it  was  “all 
he  asked  for,  at  present.”  He  was  “perfectly  satisfied.”  It 
passed  unanimously — without  any  debate!!  This  result  was 
exactly  what  I  expected;  though  I  had  consulted  no  one  ex¬ 
cept  Deac.  Holt.  My  grounds  were  the  following.  Mr.  John 
Smith  coming  back  as  he  did,  without  any  concessions  to 
him  by  the  church,  &  so  humbly,  had  disposed  the  church 
to  show  him  all  the  indulgence  they  could  consistently  with 
conscience.  Hence  they  were  ready  to  yield  all  they  could 
for  the  sake  of  peace.  On  the  other  side,  the  abolitionists 
had  been  so  humbled,  &  defeated,  &  cut  off,  on  every  side, 
that  they  would  take  anything  we  would  give.  One  year  ago 
they  would  have  scouted  my  resolutions.  I  was  confident  the 
matter  would  work  just  as  it  did,  &  that  the  crisis  had  come 
for  settling  the  whole  diflBculty.  It  was  voted  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  be  published  in  the  Boston  Eecorder  &  the  N.  Y.  Evan¬ 
gelist.  Thus,  I  think  that  wisdom  &  forbearance  have  car¬ 
ried  us  through  this  trouble,  with  the  blessing  of  God.  The 
next  day  after  the  church  meeting,  which  was  New-year’s 
day,  I  received  a  letter,  as  follows,  “Andover  Jan.  1,  1840, 
(1)  Rev.  S.  C.  Jackson,  Dear  pastor,  please  to  accept  the 
enclosed  $100.00.  May  your  labours  this  year  in  the  Lord 
be  abundantly  blessed,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  brother. 
John  Smith. 

P.  S.  not  made  public 

J.  S.”  This  I  regard  as  good  evidence  that 
our  troubles  from  abolitionism  are  over.  God  be  praised. 

Your  son.  S.  C.  J. 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened  next.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  that  Garrison  took  suflScient  notice  of  the 
affair  to  write  on  December  1,  1840,  “Our  good  friend 
John  Smith  of  Andover  has  discontinued  his  Liberator 
and  gone  back  to  his  pro-slavery  minister  Jackson,  all  to 
show  his  regard  for  religion  and  abhorrence  of  heretics.”^® 
It  is  probable  that  from  this  time  on  the  whole  group  held 
slightly  aloof  from  the  extremists.^'*^  The  last  meeting  of 

16  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  his  Children,  II  427. 

17  This  did  not  prevent  their  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Underground  Railway.  See  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  Underground 
Rail  ^ad  in  Massachusetts.  Worcester,  1936.  Reprint  from 
the  journal  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  1935. 
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the  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  held  February  17,  1845.  In 
Au^st,  1845,  James  Hendy  was  excommunicated  from 
the  West  Parish  Church  after  he  had  refused  to  worship 
with  them  any  longer  on  anti-slavery  grounds.  He  accused 
Mr.  Jackson  of  getting  Anti-Slavery  Resolutions  passed  in 
the  church  just  to  hush  up  and  defeat  the  true  believers 
in  the  cause,  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Jackson’s  advocacy  of 
colonization.  All  this  was  aired  at  some  length  in  the 
Liberator  together  with  a  splendid  letter  from  David  Mid¬ 
dleton  in  which  he  said,  “Considering  that  Brother  Hendy 
is  a  working  man,  his  defense  was  good,  and  his  positions 
what  Abolitionists  consider  incontravertible.”^*  It  is 
worth  mentioning,  however,  that  the  founders  of  this 
church  coming  from  the  West  Parish  Church  were  certi¬ 
fied  to  be  “members  in  good  and  regular  standing  .  .  .  and 
recommended  to  the  Christian  fellowship  of  those  who  may 
unite  with  them  ...  in  forming  a  separate  church.”^®  The 

“Straight  up  the  “pike’  two  miles  north  of  Andover  Hill  was 
the  thriving  manufacturing  centre  of  Frye  Village,  now  Shaw- 
sheen  .  .  .  There  William  Poor  and  his  sons  had  a  flourishing 
wagon  factory,  Elijah  Hussey  a  saw-mill,  and  William  C.  Donald 
an  ink  factory.  Being  pronounced  abolitionists,  these  men 
had  separated  from  the  South  Church  and  organized  the  Free 
Church  in  1846.  The  Donalds,  Poors,  Fryes,  John  Dove  (r) 
and  John  (and  Peter)  Smith — all  members  of  the  new  church — 
contributed  generously  to  the  fund  for  fugfitive  slaves.  William 
C.  Donald,  Elijah  Hussey,  Joseph  W.  Poor  and  perhaps  others 
could  be  counted  on  to  speed  the  black  wayfarers  on  their 
journey.  When  Mr.  Poor  heard  a  gentle  rap  on  his  door  or 
other  subdued  sound  in  the  night,  he  dressed  quickly,  went  out, 
harnessed  his  mare  Nellie  into  a  covered  wagon  and  started 
with  his  dusky  passengers,  probably  for  North  Salem,  New 
Hampshire.”  In  spite  of  a  few  inaccuracies  this  graphic  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  true  one  borne  out  by  similar  recollections  of  Donalds 
and  Smiths. 

18  Liberator.  November  21,  1845. 

19  West  Parish  Church  Records.  April  9,  1846.  “Certain 
members  of  the  church  having  applied  for  a  dismission  that 
they  may  be  organized  into  a  new  church,  the  following  certi- 
flcate  was  Voted'.  ‘This  certifies  that  the  following  persons; 
viz.  John  Smith,  Agnes  Smith,  James  Smith,  Margaret  Smith, 
John  Smith,  Mary  Smith,  George  Smith,  Jean  Smith,  John  Dove, 
Helen  Dove,  Robert  Ross,  Mary  Ross,  Elizabeth  Ross,  Catherine 
G.  Hendry,  Catherine  Petrie,  James  B.  Lovejoj-  are  members  of 
the  West  Church  in  Andover  in  good  &  regular  standing.  Hav¬ 
ing  requested  a  dismission  from  us,  that  with  others  they  may 
be  regularly  formed  into  a  church  of  Christ  in  another  Parish 
of  this  town,  they  are,  by  a  vote  of  the  church,  hereby  dis- 
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same  thing  is  true  of  the  founders  who  came  from  the 
South  Church.  There  are  records  of  unrelated  indivi¬ 
duals  who  were  excommunicated  for  their  anti-slavery  ac¬ 
tivities  but  when  the  time  came  for  dismissing  the  I^ree 
Church  group  their  purpose  is  mentioned  without  cen¬ 
sure.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  were  listed  by  name;  others 
were  voted  certificates  to  be  filled  in  with  their  names.*® 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  respect  for  the  character 
of  the  group,  and  perhaps  also  a  gradually  changing  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  on  the  national  issue  of  slavery.  Meantime 
“the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Universalist  Churches,  none 
of  whom  had  been  very  prosperous,  had  just  then  aban¬ 
doned  holding  public  services.  Besides  the  convinced  Aboli¬ 
tionists  and  the  members  of  discontinued  churches,  there 
were  growing  factory  villages  along  the  Shawsheen  River 
containing  working  people  who  had  no  regular  and  satis¬ 
factory  church-home  and  would  hail  the  organization  of  a 
society  that  should  be  formed  largely  to  meet  their  special 
wants  and  in  the  administration  of  which  they  could  bear 
an  equal  responsibility.”**  A  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  November,  1845,  at  the  home  of  Stephen  Dinsmore 
and  a  petition  for  the  formation  of  the  Free  Christian 
Church  was  addressed  to  Mark  Newman,  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

The  important  difference  between  this  church  and  any 
other  church  that  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  Rule  4 
of  the  Covenant  drawn  up  and  adopted  on  April  second. 
“This  church  will  fellowship  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  have  witnessed  a  good  profession  before  men, 
and  practically  honor  Him.  All  such  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  unite  with  us  in  commemorating  His  death.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  .  .  .  slaveholders  and  apologists  for  slavery 
do  not  practically  honor  Christ,  they  are  not  included  in 
this  invitation.” 

missed  for  this  purpose  and  recommended  to  the  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  of  those  who  may  unite  with  them  &  when  constituted 
members  of  a  separate  church,  their  particular  connection  with 
us  will  cease.’  ”  John  Smith’s  brother  Peter  did  not  join  the 
Free  Church  group. 

20  South  Church  Records. 

21  Reverend  Dr.  William  B.  Brown,  third  Pastor  of  the  Free 
Christian  Church,  Address  at  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
Church  on  file  at  the  Andover  Historical  Society. 
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I  now  quote  my  {grandfather  Donald,  founder,  Deacon 
and  Clerk  of  the  Church  for  many  years 

On  the  7th  of  May  1846,  a  council  was  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  Christian  Church.  The  churches  invited 
were  not  our  immediate  neighbors  they  not  being  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  our  design.  Instead  we  found  friends  in  Fitch¬ 
burg,  Haverhill  and  Boston.  Small  as  the  Council  was,  it 
numbered  all  whom  we  could  conveniently  then  find  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  us  in  our  cause.  The  place  of  meeting  was  in 
what  is  known  as  the  ‘Kichardson  House’  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Chestnut  Streets.  There  this  church  was 
constituted,  its  forty  four  original  members  having  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  older  churches  as  follows:  with  the  West 
Church  17,  with  the  South  Church  14,  with  the  Methodist 
Church  10,  and  with  the  Baptist  Church  3.  Our  friends 
among  the  wise  and  learned  of  the  town  were  few,  causing 
us  to  remember  with  gratitude,  and  to  make  special  mention 
of  one  distinguished  divine  who  wished  us  well, — the  Eev- 
erend  Justin  Edwards,  D.  D.,  who  occasionally  cheered  us 
by  his  presence  and  by  addresses  on  temperance  and  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath  .  .  .  But  if  we  had  little  to  cheer  us, 
we  thanked  God  and  took  courage  at  every  remembrance  of 
our  righteous  cause,  and  of  the  honor  conferred  upon  us  in 
being  allowed  to  stand  forth  as  friends  of  the  poor  and  the 
friendless. 

Incidentally,  five  days  after  the  church  was  formed  the 
United  States  went  to  war  with  Mexico  over  land-claims 
connected  with  Texas.  Slavery  complicated  this  dispute. 
We  do  not  know  the  politics  of  our  founders  but  we  do 
know  that  they  must  have  disapproved  of  this  war  and  read 
with  absorption  the  newspaper  comments  upon  it. 

“The  first  pastor  of  this  infant  church,”  Dr.  Brown 
writes,  “was  a  man  of  ardent  piety,  of  fine  ability,  of  in¬ 
tense  enthusiasm  and  in  full  accord  with  the  principles  of 
the  new  enterprise.  By  some  favoring  Providence  with 
which  I  am  not  familiar,  attention  was  directed  to  the 
Reverend  Elijah  C.  Winchester  of  western  New  York  who 
.  .  .  began  his  labors  on  the  first  of  February  1846,  three 
months  before  the  church  was  formally  organized  ...  I 
remember  to  have  heard  some  of  the  leading  brethren  re¬ 
mark  as  to  what  their  emotions  were  on  the  first  Sabbath 

22  At  the  40th  Anniversary.  John  Smith,  Papers. 
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of  their  public  worship  .  .  .  They  thought  their  numbers 
would  be  so  small  as  to  produce  discouragement ;  but  were 
delighted  and  made  hopeful  by  finding  an  unexpectedly 
large  gathering.  On  each  succeeding  Sabbath  the  congre¬ 
gation  increased  until  the  place  was  filled.” 

The  early  meetings  w^ere  held  in  private  houses,  then  in 
the  “Universalist  Church  which  stood  on  the  corner  of 
Punehard  Avenue.  We  hired  it  all  furnished.  A  student 
joked  Mrs.  Smith  about  going  to  a  Universalist  Church, 
and  said,  ‘The  Devil  is  in  it.’  But  she  said,  ‘Then  we  must 
go  in  and  turn  the  Devil  out.’  Afterward  we  bought  the 
Methodist  Church  and  moved  it  in  two  sections  to  the 
place  where  it  now  stands,  and  built  on  the  portico  and 
put  up  the  spire.”  This  refers,  of  course,  to  the  white 
wooden  church  described  so  delightfully  by  Mira  Wilson 
in  her  Anniversary  paper  of  last  November.^® 

This  church  building  was  dedicated  on  March  8,  1850. 
On  the  25th  of  February  John  Smith  wrote  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Helen,  a  student  in  Bradford  Academy,  “We  are  just 
now  going  up  to  the  new  church  to  help  about  the  carpet. 
We  are  expecting  to  have  the  dedication  next  week.  If  you 
would  like  to  come  to  it  let  me  know  and  I  will  write  you 
what  day  it  will  take  place.”  Church  records  show  that 
the  carpet  cost  $50  and  was  paid  for  by  the  Ladies’  Society 
and  picked  out  by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Dove.  On  March 
5,  Mr.  Smith  writes  again:  “I  drop  this  line  to  say  that 
the  dedication  is  to  take  place.  Providence  permitting,  on 
Friday  of  this  week,  the  service  to  commence  at  two  o’clock 
p.  m.  Your  mother  wishes  me  to  say  that  it  will  be  very 
gratifying  to  her  to  have  you  here  on  that  occasion.  Joseph 
will  be  here  and  we  hope  to  see  you.  Let  Miss  Hasseltine 
know  how  we  feel  about  it  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  she 
will  be  willing  to  have  you  come.  You  can  make  your 
own  arrangements  so  as  to  (have)  as  little  time  lost  in 
your  studies  as  possible  ...  If  you  will  write  what  train 
you  will  come  with  we  will  endeavor  to  meet  you  at  the 
Depot.  March  6.  I  wrote  you  before  about  the  time  the 
dedication  of  the  church  takes  place.  You  could  come 

23  Mira  Bigelow  Wilson,  Principal  of  Northfield  Seminary. 
Daughter  of  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Wilson,  Pastor  of  the  Free  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  1889-1919  and  Pastor  Emeritus  until  his  death. 
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over  with  the  Portland  train  that  is  here  about  V2  before 
1  o’clock  and  ffo  back  the  same  afternoon  to  Bradford.  Be 
so  ^ood  as  to  give  my  respects  to  Miss  Hasseltine  and  tell 
her  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  she  will  come  over.  I  want 
she  should  be  here  and  hear  the  sermon  and  see  the 
house.”^^ 

Mr.  Wilson  has  preserved  in  his  wonderful  scrap-book 
an  order  of  exercises  of  the  Dedication.  In  it  we  learn 
that  Mr.  John  L.  Taylor  (pastor  of  the  South  Church) 
read  the  Scriptures.  His  presence  and  the  fact  that  Miss 
Hasseltine,  principal  of  Bradford,  was  invited  seems  to 
show  that  the  church  was  already  on  good  terms  with  its 
neighbors.  Dr.  Brown  bears  this  out  when  he  says : 

It  should  not  be  inferred  .  .  .  that  when  the  Free  Church 
was  organized  there  existed  any  demonstrative  opposition; 
or  that  it  was  born  of  discussion  and  strife.  Difference  of 
opinion  there  certainly  was,  but  there  was  no  quarrel.  The 
men  and  women  who  organized  the  church  and  made  it  what 
it  was,  did  so  from  the  deepest  conviction  of  duty.  They 
could  not  have  done  less,  with  their  views  of  truth  and  obli¬ 
gation,  and  been  loyal  to  Christ.-’^ 

I  looked  for  some  mention  of  the  Dedication  in  the  Lib¬ 
erator;  but  Webster’s  7th  of  March  speech  filled  all  that 
week’s  issue  and  crowded  out  everything  else  for  weeks 
to  come.  I  feel  sure  that  other  historians  may  find  much 
more  than  I  have  but  I  have  read  enough  to  realize  how 
fascinating  this  sort  of  quarrying  can  be.  One  small  item 
from  a  later  day :  At  the  close  of  a  Sabbath  School  Concert 
in  1859,  ‘‘Mr.  Alexander  Scrimgeour  in  behalf  of  220 
oontributors  presented  to  Mr.  John  Smith  an  elegant  Bible 
in  token  that  his  munificent  gift  of  the  church  edifice, 
grounds,  and  endowment  of  $3000  ...  is  gratefully  appre¬ 
ciated.”^®  It  is  a  family  tradition  that  the  choice  of  gift 
met  with  strong  disapproval  on  the  part  of  my  grand¬ 
father’s  housekeeper,  who  remarked,  “They’ve  a  Bible  in 
ilka  room  i’  the  house ;  they’d  mair  need  of  a  cow.” 

And  now  from  the  wealth  of  material  available  in  scat- 

24  John  Smith,  Papers. 

25  John  Smith,  Papers. 

26  Newspaper  clipping,  no  date,  on  file  at  the  Andorer  His¬ 
torical  Society. 
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tered  letters  and  in  printed  form,  I  am  choosings  this  one 
comment  from  Mr.  George  Frederick  Wrigkt.*’ 

The  early  history  of  the  Free  Church  is  such  as  to  give 
great  satisfaction  to  everyone  who  has  shared  in  its  work. 
Its  early  interest  in  moral  reforms  was  truly  Christian  in  its 
character  and  in  striking  contrast  to  much  of  the  activity 
of  its  time.  This  reflects  great  credit  on  its  founders  ...  On 
account  of  its  soundly  Christian  character  the  Free  Church 
did  not  And  itself  without  a  mission  when  slavery  was  abol¬ 
ished,  but  all  the  more  prepared  for  the  new  phases  of  Chris¬ 
tian  work  ...  In  these  times  (1886)  when  so  much  is  said 
about  the  antagonism  of  labor  and  capital  it  is  refreshing  to 
think  of  the  cordial  relationships  that  have  ever  prevailed  in 
the  Free  Church  between  men  and  men,  as  such,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  temporal  condition. 

We  may  need  to  remind  ourselves  sometimes  that  it  was 
consideration  of  the  slave  as  a  human  being  and  not  just 
his  legal  status  that  concerned  the  founders  of  this  church. 
And  if  so,  what  we  read  in  the  papers  today  about  dis¬ 
crimination  against  the  Negro  should  sound  to  us  like  un¬ 
finished  business. 

27  Professor  of  New  testament  lan^age  and  literature  at 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  Former  pastor  of  the  Free 
Christian  Church.  While  in  Andover  he  was  greatly  interested 
in  the  evidences  of  glacial  action  in  the  Indian  Ridge  and 
Pomp’s  Pond  region.  “The  Ice  Age  in  North  America”  which 
was  published  in  five  editions  was  among  his  many  writings  on 
science  and  religion.  The  quotation  is  from  a  letter  of  May 
27,  1886,  on  file  at  the  Andover  Historical  Society. 
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List  of  children  who  attended  school  in  that  part  of 
Salem  which  later  became  Danvers,  including  the  Ende- 
cott  grant  and  Felton’s  hill  (Hog  hill.) 

The  number  of  scholars  that  I  had  in  the  year  1736/7. 
Beginning  the  first  of  January  and  ended  the  10  of  March. 

Zech  Felton  Free  Reves  John  Felton 

David  Felton  Nat  Reves  Nathan  Felton 

Samuel  Felton  John  Ganson  John  Mackentier 

Samuel  Marbel  Nathan  Felton  Hite  Mackentire 

Daniel  Marbel  Antony  Felton  Samuel  Cook 

Samuel  Endicott  Benjamin  Felton  Isaac  Willson 

John  Endicott  Elis  Endicott  Robert  Willson 

Stephen  Procter  Stephen  Stacy  Thomas  Foster 

Bart  Porter  Jo  Stacy  Mary  Felton 

Benjamin  Stacy 

The  number  of  children  that  came  to  me  to  read,  write 
and  cipher  in  the  year  1735/6  beginning  the  first  of 
February  and  ending  the  last  of  March. 

John  Endicott  Ma  Felton 

Samuel  Endicott  Lydia  Felton 

Robert  Endicott  Abigail  Felton 

Joseph  Felton  Elizabeth  Felton 
Samuel  Felton  James  Oliver 

David  Felton  John  Oliver 

Zech  Felton  John  Stacy 

Daniel  Marbel  Jonathan  Foster 

Samuel  Marbel  Thomas  Foster 

John  Procter  Samuel  Cook 

Stephen  Procter  Isaac  Willson 

Benjamin  Procter 
Bart  Porter 

2  of  Benjamin  Southwick 
2  of  John  Southwick 

— Misc.  Mss.,  Essex  Institute. 
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George  Booth 
Daniel  Whitemore 
Nathan  Felton 
Anton  Felton 
William  Hard 
Benjamin  Foster 
Free  Reves 
John  Gilford 
Robert  Gilford 
Nathan  Waters 
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POWOW  RIVER  INDUSTRIES 
By  Charles  I.  Pettingell,  A.B.,  L  L.  B. 

One  of  the  oldest  thin^  hereabouts,  is  the  Powow  Riv¬ 
er.  It  is  a  subject  with  many  possibilities.  If  we  were 
geologists,  we  might  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  formation  which  has  caused  the  river,  or  if  we  were 
anthropologists,  we  might  write  about  the  early  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  lived  here  before  the  settlers  came ;  but  instead 
we  shall  consider  the  river  during  days  of  the  early  white 
settlers  and  since,  particularly  the  early  use  made  of  the 
river  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  subject  is  not  industries  alone,  however,  but  will 
have  to  do  with  men,  men  of  ability,  of  resource,  of  em¬ 
inence  and  achievement,  men  in  whose  lives  will  be  found 
romance  as  well  as  accomplishment,  men  who  should  be 
better  known,  more  talked  about  and  much  more  appre¬ 
ciated. 

We  shall  not  write  in  any  detail  about  the  upper  river, 
the  several  ponds  in  New  Hampshire  from  which  it  comes, 
its  courses  from  Kingston  through  South  Hampton,  Tux- 
bury’s  Pond,  Lake  Attitash  and  the  lowlands  above  Lake 
Gardner.  This  part  of  the  river  was  once  used  industrial¬ 
ly  and  was  also  a  favorite  canoeing  place,  all  of  which 
has  apparently  ended.  Nor  are  we  going  into  detail  about 
the  river  below  tidewater  and  the  shipbuilding  along  the 
river  and  the  commerce  carried  on  it. 

But  we  shall  discuss  the  river  from  Lake  Gardner  to 
tide-water,  the  part  of  the  river  which  contains  the  falls, 
and  in  which  were  built  dams  necessary  for  the  industries. 
As  far  as  possible  we  shall  reconstruct  the  geography  of 
that  area  and  picture  it  as  it  was  before  any  dams  were 
built  or  any  water  was  held  back  and  controlled. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  final  and  authoritative  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  name  Powow.  In  all  modern  accounts 
of  the  name  it  is  stated  that  the  river  was  named  for  the 
hill  and  that  the  hill  was  so  called  because  the  Indians 
held  “powows”  on  it. 

After  forty  years  of  study  and  search,  I  am  unconvinced 
having  found  no  account  of  a  “powow”  ever  having  been 
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held  on  the  hill,  or,  as  far  as  that  goes,  no  account  of  a 
“powow’’  held  in  this  part  of  New  England.  We  have 
never  heard  of  any  Indian  traces  being  found  on  the  hill. 
We  have  in  Amesbury  a  locality  which  the  first  settlers 
called  the  “Indian  Ground,”^  because  of  the  traces  of 
Indians  found  there,  showing  a  considerable  settlement 
of  Indians  at  one  time  in  that  vicinity.  If  any  such  traces 
have  been  found  on  Powow  Hill,  they  have  not  come  to 
my  attention.  In  our  local  preoccupation  not  many  of  us 
know  that  not  more  than  five  miles  away,  in  East  Kings¬ 
ton,  there  is  another  Powow  Hill,  and  if  the  theory  of  the 
name  of  the  Amesbury  Hill  is  correct,  the  Indians  held 
“powows”  on  the  East  Kingston  hill,  also.  We  do  know 
in  this  respect  that  when  the  first  settlers  came  here  there 
were  very  few  Indians  in  this  vicinity.  Edward  Johnson, 
who  wrote  one  of  the  first  books  on  New  England,  “The 
Wonder  Working  Providence,”  and  was  much  about  the 
country,  says  that  there  were  only  a  few  hundred  in  all  in 
this  part  of  New  England. 

“Powow”  is  an  Indian  word  of  the  Algonquin  dialect. 
Its  first  meaning  in  the  early  days  was  the  name  or  de¬ 
scription  of  a  man,  a  medicine  man,  a  socerer  or  sachem. 
A  secondary  meaning  was  a  ceremony  or  gathering  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  “powow.”  In  the  early  English  records 
the  word  was  frequently  spelled  “pauwais.”  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  early  settlers  knew  and  used  the  word  in 
its  primary  meaning.  I  have  found  no  use  of  it  in  its 
secondary  meaning. 

One  case  in  which  it  was  used  is  illustrative.  During 
King  Philip’s  War  the  bad  Indian  in  this  neighborhood 
was  one  Symon  who  attacked  white  settlers  in  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  and  in  Rockingham  County,  New  Hampshire. 
He  made  at  least  one  raid  on  Amesbury  in  which  he  at¬ 
tacked  a  Quimby  family.  Although  no  record  says  so, 
the  probability  is  that  Mr.  Quimby  was  killed.  There  is 
trustworthy  evidence  that  Mrs.  Quimby  had  a  personal  en¬ 
counter  with  Symon,  whom  she  knew  because  he  had  at 
one  time  lived  with  her  mother.  In  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  Symon  struck  her  and  knocked  her  down.  Mrs. 
(Quimby  being  a  woman  of  spunk,  got  up  and  threw  a  rock 

1  Old  Norfolk  County  Deeds,  book  2,  leaf  201. 
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at  him.  Although  Symon  knocked  her  down  again,  she 
was  not  killed  and  lived  to  identify  definitely  the  Indians 
who  had  made  the  attack. 

At  one  time  and  another  we  have  searched  for  data  re¬ 
garding  Symon.  We  have  traced  some  of  his  activities 
elsewhere  and  found  by  chance  a  statement  by  Increase 
Mather  regarding  his  death.  Increase  Mather  was  the 
father  of  Cotton  Mather  the  author  of  the  Magnalia,  the 
great  colonial  book,  and,  if  possible.  Increase  Mather 
wrote  more  books  than  his  learned  son. 

Increase  Mather  says^  that  Symon  got  into  a  fracas  in 
which  he  received  a  broken  arm  whereupon  “he  withdrew 
to  a  Pauwais,  but  nevertheless  died.”  That  one  sentence 
tells  us  not  only  that  there  were  Indian  medicine  men  of 
whom  the  early  settlers  knew,  but  that  Increase  Mather 
had  information  that  Symon  had  resorted  unsuccessfully 
to  one  for  treatment. 

My  own  theory  is  that  at  some  time,  either  before  the 
settlers  came,  or  in  the  early  years  of  their  arrival,  there 
was  such  an  Indian  pauwais  living  on  the  river  and  that 
the  Indians  and  the  settlers  called  the  river  the  Pauwais 
River  or  the  Powow’s  River.  It  might  be  more  eloquently 
described  as  the  River  of  the  Powow. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  river  in  Merrill’s  History 
of  Amesbury  is  on  page  12,  where  in  speaking  of  the 
names  which  had  been  given  to  localities  by  1640,  he  uses 
in  quotation  marks  “ye  Pawawes”  river.  On  page  24  he 
quotes  an  order  made  in  1642,  in  which  the  river  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “ye  Powowas  River.”  These  may  not  be  at¬ 
tempts  to  describe  “the  Powow’s  river”  but  they  look  very 
much  like  it.  I  have  seen  also  an  old  deed  in  which  it  is 
called  the  “Powawas”  River. 

Let  us  leave  the  name  and  get  back  to  the  river  itself. 
What  did  the  part  we  are  interested  in  look  like  in  the 
early  days  ?  The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  to  see  it  as  it 
was  is  to  eliminate  the  dam  at  Lake  Gardner.  That  did 
not  come  until  1872.  Before  that  dam  was  erected  the 
river  came  down  in  one  stream  to  a  point  just  below  the 

8  See  Increase  Mather:  “Remarkable  Providences,”  Library 
of  Old  Authors  Edition,  London,  1856,  pp.  253-254.  Also  “Symon 
Indian.”  A  letter  written  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  9 :5 :1679  by 
Lieut.  Philip  Challis:  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  69,  p.  142. 
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present  Pond  Street,  where  it  encountered  a  ledge  which 
created  a  fall  or  series  of  falls.  Conditions  are  such  now 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconstruct  the  actual  scene.  The 
ledge  is  under  water  and  there  has  been  so  much  building 
and  tearing  down,  and  filling,  that  the  original  situation  is 
beyond  reconstruction,  at  least  while  the  water  is  up. 

There  are,  however,  two  plans  made  about  1825,  which 
tell  us  much  about  the  early  conditions.  At  the  top  of  the 
falls  the  river  divided  into  two  main  channels.  I  say, 
“main  channels,”  advisedly,  for  there  were  at  least  two, 
probably  more.  These  main  channels  were  separated  by  a 
considerable  island  and  at  the  head  or  westerly  end  of 
the  main  island  were  two  much  smaller  islands.  An  early 
writer  refers  to  this  group  of  islands  as  an  archipelago. 
The  channels  between  the  smaller  islands  and  the  main 
island  are  undoubtedly  lost  today;  but  although  the  river 
now  has  only  one  channel,  the  southerly  one,  the  northerly 
channel  can  be  easily  traced  and  a  part  of  it  exists  in  its 
original  condition. 

When  the  brick  mill  building,  known  as  Jfo.  2,  or  Hor¬ 
ton’s  Mill,  now  occupied  by  the  Bailey  Company,  was 
built  in  1825  on  the  northerly  or  High  Street  side  of  the 
area,  the  mill  was  so  placed  that  the  north  channel  of  the 
river  ran  under  the  building  and  lengthwise  of  it.  A  gran¬ 
ite  wall  was  built  across  the  channel  cutting  off  complete¬ 
ly  the  fiow  of  water  and  constituting  a  permanent  barrier. 
A  penstock  or  conduit  received  water  from  above  this 
barrier  and  conveyed  it  to  a  water-wheel  set  in  the  river 
channel  under  the  building  which  served  as  a  tailrace  for 
the  escape  of  the  water ;  another  discharge  from  this  pen¬ 
stock  conducted  water  to  a  second  wheel  set  farther  along 
in  the  river  bed.  These  wheels  were  in  existence  up  to  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  ago  and  I  have  talked  with  the  man  who  had 
charge  of  removing  them. 

When  they  were  taken  out,  the  old  river  channel  re¬ 
mained  as  it  was  when  it  was  dammed  in  1825.  There  in 
the  basement  of  the  mill  is  the  northerly  channel  unchang¬ 
ed  except  for  the  supports  built  in  it  for  the  wheels.  It 
is  perhaps  25  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  bank,  and  possibly 
20  feet  deep,  a  water  scoured  passage  through  the  ledge, 
V  shaped.  There  is  no  water  in  it  now  except  for  leakage 
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but  its  course  through  the  building  can  be  definitely  fol¬ 
lowed.  Its  direction  thus  indicated  points  to  the  rear  of 
Boyle’s  Drug  Store,  and  there  in  plain  sight  is  to  he  found 
the  remains  of  the  old  outlet  where  the  north  channel 
joined  the  south  channel  just  before  the  river  crosses  Main 
Street. 

Thus  in  the  earliest  days,  in  the  center  of  the  town, 
there  was  a  river  coming  down  over  a  ledge  in  two  chan¬ 
nels.  The  height  of  the  river  at  Lake  Attitash  is  about 
90  feet  above  tidewater.  The  drop  from  Pond  Street  to 
tidewater  is  about  75  feet.  Below  Main  Street  there 
were  other  falls  before  the  river  reached  tidewater.  The 
value  of  the  falls  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1825  there 
were  six  dams  between  Pond  Street  and  tidewater,  the 
water  of  the  river  doing  duty  six  times. 

Our  first  interest,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  Island 
between  the  two  channels  which  has  figured  largely  in 
local  story  and  tradition,  for  not  only  was  it  a  place  of 
industry  but  for  many  years  there  was  a  schoolhouse  there. 
The  island  was  in  Salisbury  and  the  Salisbury  Mills 
School  District  purchased  the  building  in  1801.  There 
is  an  account  of  the  school  house  in  the  Amesbury  Vil¬ 
lager  for  August  21,  1890,  containing  a  copy  of  the  war¬ 
rant  for  the  district  meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  building.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that 
undoubtedly  the  building  was  used  for  school  purposes  be¬ 
fore  its  purchase  by  the  school  district. 

It  not  only  served  as  a  school  house  but  it  was  one  of 
the  two  places  in  this  vicinity  in  which  an  early  Sunday 
School  was  held.  The  brick  schoolhouse  at  the  Ferry, 
torn  down  in  1851,  was  such  a  place,  and  the  schoolhouse 
on  the  Island  was  another.  The  earliest  Sunday  School 
in  this  vicinity  is  said  to  have  been  in  Beverly  in  1810. 
The  School  house  is  said  also  to  have  been  used  for  other 
religious  meetings  to  be  mentioned. 

The  demands  of  industry  in  time  forced  the  removal 
of  the  schoolhouse  from  the  island  and  it  was  moved  to 
Pond  Street  where  it  may  still  be  in  existence.  The  rights 
of  the  School  District  on  the  island  were  sold  to  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Manufacturing  Company  in  1826.  Thus  it  appears 
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that  the  school  on  the  island  was  in  existence  slightly  more 
than  twenty-five  years. 

The  course  of  time,  the  developments  of  industry  and 
science  have  materially  changed  the  relation  of  the  falls 
of  the  Powow  to  the  industries  they  operate.  A  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  necessary  to  crowd  on  the  river’s  banks 
the  industries  which  were  to  use  the  power  of  the  river. 
Today  one  modern,  small-sized  power  house  generates 
more  power  than  did  all  the  mill  wheels  of  the  past  and 
wires  convey  that  power  to  users  miles  away. 

The  real  estate  along  the  river  long  since  has  lost  its 
value  as  a  manufacturing  location.  We  have  seen  build¬ 
ing  after  building  torn  down  or  cut  down  in  size  because 
it  is  no  longer  able  to  earn  enough  to  pay  its  own  expense. 
The  present  buildings  are  not  youthful  and  are  not  grow¬ 
ing  any  younger.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  time  will  come 
when,  one  by  one,  they,  too,  will  disappear.  What  will 
succeed  them  ? 

The  center  of  the  town  must  have  been  a  beauty  spot 
in  the  early  days  with  its  falls,  the  foaming  water  coming 
down  and  joining  the  tidewater  below.  Whittier  speaks 
of  it  in  his  poem  on  Abraham  Morrison  in  these  words, 

When  the  Grist  and  Rolling  Mill 
Ground  and  rumbled  by  Po  Hill, 

And  the  old  red  school  house  stood 
Midway  in  the  PowoVs  flood. 

My  dream  is  that  some  day  a  philanthropic  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amesbury,  lover  of  the  old  town,  will  restore  the 
area  to  its  natural  condition.  It  means  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate,  a  grand  landscaping  program  and  great  ex¬ 
pense,  but  it  will  result  in  the  establishment  of  a  park  in 
the  center  of  the  town,  a  park  that  will  have  not  only  great 
natural  beauty  but  also  a  historic  value  as  the  scene  of 
the  town’s  earliest  important  development. 

People  will  shake  their  heads  and  say  no,  but  before 
anyone  makes  his  mind  up  finally,  he  should  go  to  Exe¬ 
ter  and  see  the  Swasey  Memorial  Parkway,  made  by  clean¬ 
ing  up  Exeter’s  water  front,  the  gift  of  a  generous  son  of 
Exeter  whose  philanthropy  may  be  emulated  in  Ames- 
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bury.  Some  such  child  of  the  town  may  have  the  vision 
and  the  money  but  I  make  first  claim  to  the  dream. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  early  settlement  of  this  region. 
There  is  on  record  in  the  Massachusetts  Archives  a  letter 
written  in  May  1629,  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
here  in  which  is  contained  an  instruction  “to  give  further¬ 
ance  to  Francis  Wells  in  setting  up  his  saw  mill.”  I  have 
found  no  further  mention  of  Francis  Wells  or  his  saw¬ 
mill,  but  the  letter  shows  that  in  1629,  people  in  England 
were  considering  the  erection  in  Massachusetts  of  saw¬ 
mills.  It  may  well  be  that  when  the  settlers  came  in  1638 
and  1639,  they  came  here  because  the  advantages  of  the 
water  power  of  the  Powow  were  known,  and  understood 
and  with  an  intention  of  making  use  of  that  power.  Two 
or  three  years  later,  a  sawmill  was  an  actuality  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  we  are  considering. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts  which  directly  con¬ 
cerns  us  was  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  company 
which  b^an  with  the  settlement  of  Salem  as  a  Puritan 
colony  in  1628.  Ipswich  was  settled  in  1633  and  New¬ 
bury  in  1635.  A  settlement  at  Salisbury,  then  called 
Merrimack,  was  authorized  in  1638  and  actually  began 
in  1639.  In  that  year  there  is  the  record  of  three  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  proprietors  of  the  new  town  largely  concerned 
with  the  granting  of  land  to  themselves  as  individuals. 
In  1640  and  again  in  1641,  the  meetings  had  to  do  with 
regulations  affecting  living  conditions,  among  these  being 
the  prices  of  labor  and  food.  In  these  latter  items  there 
were  three  which  had  to  do  with  the  products  of  trees. 
The  top  price  for  “anie  sawn  board”  was  “five  shillings 
p'  hundred,”  for  “split  work  no  more  y*“  4s.  6d.  p'  hun¬ 
dred,”  while  for  “claboards  of  five  feet  in  length,”  the 
ceiling  price  was  three  shillings  per  hundred ;  for  the 
labor  of  cleaving,  the  workman  was  to  get  not  more  than 
six  pence  per  hundred.® 

This  price  list  tells  us  definitely  what  could  be  made 
from  a  log  in  1640.  It  could  be  cut  in  five  foot  lengths 
and  then  cleft  by  the  use  of  wedges,  and  in  this  manner 
the  early  settlers  made  “claboards,”  not  the  clapboard  of 
modern  use,  which  in  the  beginning  may  have  been  made 

3  Merrill ;  History  of  Amesbury,  pp.  4,  5,  9,  11,  14,  19. 
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in  the  same  way,  but  rough  boards  which  could  be  worked 
into  something  else  by  a  carpenter  with  a  hand  saw  and  a 
plane.  The  greatest  length  for  this  kind  of  board  seems 
to  have  been  five  feet.  So  too  were  made  staves  which 
were  a  common  product  of  the  colony,  especially  in  the 
winter  time  when  in  the  absence  of  other  employment 
staves  were  made  for  export.  Pipestave  hill  is  so  named 
for  the  quantities  of  staves  for  pipes  made  there,  a  pipe 
being  a  container  used  for  holding  liquids,  particularly 
wine,  and  being  in  amount  two  hogsheads.  Such  staves 
were  much  in  demand. 

Staves  and  clapboards  were  rough  products  which  had 
to  be  finished  by  another  worker.  The  only  way  a  sawn 
board  could  be  porduced  was  in  a  saw-pit,  a  hole  in  the 
ground  over  which  was  placed  a  platform.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  was  a  frame  on  which  was  set  a  log.  Two  men 
equipped  with  a  long  saw,  one  man  on  the  platform,  the 
other  in  the  hole,  one  pushing,  the  other  pulling,  sawed 
the  log  into  boards.  It  was  a  slow,  laborious  task  and  it 
made  boards  relatively  expensive.  A  man  cleaving  logs 
could  get  six  pence  per  hundred  for  five  foot  clapboards, 
but  a  sawer  of  boards  got  three  shillings  per  hundred.  A 
clapboard  sold  for  three  shillings  per  hundred  but  a  board 
sawn  in  this  way  sold  for  five  shillings.  Saw  pits  re¬ 
mained  in  use  long  after  these  early  days  because  they 
were  not  entirely  displaced  by  sawmills.  The  comer  of 
Main  Street  and  Rocky  Hill  Road,  where  the  Christian 
Church  stands  was  originally  used  for  ship  building  and 
I  have  talked  with  a  man  still  living  who  has  told  me 
that  as  a  boy  he  helped  fill  an  old  saw-pit  in  that  yard. 

All  this  is  introductory  to  the  fact  that  in  1641,  two 
years  after  the  actual  settlement  of  the  town  of  Salisbury, 
William  Osgood^  was  given  a  substantial  grant  of  land 
“on  condition  y**  he  build  a  mill  y"‘  may  be  sufiicient  for 
y*  use  of  y®  towne  before  y*  10th  of  y®  seventh  month  next 
ensuing.”  This  grant  was  dated  April  21,  1641.  The 
seventh  month  was  September  so  that  William  Osgood 
had  practically  six  months  in  which  to  build  his  mill  and 
get  it  at  work.  He  was  to  get  three  shillings  six  pence 

4  Town  Records  quoted  in  Merrill’s  History  of  Ameshury, 
p.  19. 
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per  hundred  for  sawing.  As  boards  sawn  in  a  pit  sold 
for  five  shillinjjs,  a  considerable  cut  in  the  price  of  boards 
was  anticipated,  to  say  nothing  about  the  increased  quant¬ 
ity  of  sawn  boards  that  was  to  be  available. 

To  us  who  view  this  undertaking  of  William  Osgood 
from  the  point  of  view  of  three  centuries  distance  in  time 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  enormous.  Let  us,  how¬ 
ever,  view  it  as  William  Osgood  saw  it.  He  was  dealing 
with  a  new  and  almost  unkown  thing.  Grist  mills  run 
by  water  power  were  in  use  both  in  England  and  here 
but  there  were  no  sawmills  in  England.  There  was  one 
sawmill  in  New  England  at  that  time,  erected  by  Captain 
John  lilason’s  men  at  Newichawannock,  now  South  Ber¬ 
wick,  Maine.  The  usual  date  given  for  that  mill  is  1631, 
but  in  1926  I  heard  Everett  Stackpole,  an  eminent  New 
Hampshire  historian,  give  an  address  at  South  Berwick 
in  which  he  contended  that  the  correct  date  for  that  mill 
was  1634.  There  is  no  definitely  established  date  for  any 
other  water-driven  sawmill  in  North  America  earlier  than 
William  Osgood’s  mill  in  1641. 

Osgood  had  available  the  long  saws  used  in  sawpits. 
Beyond  these  he  had  to  contrive  and  construct  himself 
everything  he  needed.  There  was  no  place  where  he 
could  purchase  anything;  as  saw  mills  were  unknown  in 
England  he  could  not  import  any  parts.  There  is  author^ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  for  the  early  sawmills  all  the 
parts  were  made  by  hand  of  wood,  the  axles  of  white  oak, 
and  the  gears  of  hickory.  The  carriage  of  the  mill  on 
which  the  log  rode  to  the  saw  was  drawn  forward  by  a 
weight  attached  to  the  carriage  by  a  rope  run¬ 
ning  over  a  pulley.  As  the  carriage  went  to  the 
saw  by  this  power,  it  pulled  down  a  stout  sapling  firmly 
affixed  to  the  building.  This  sapling  was  to  act  as  a 
spring.  When  the  saw  had  made  its  cut  in  the  log,  and 
the  tension  of  the  sapling  was  released,  it  sprang  back, 
drawing  the  carriage  with  it,  ready  for  another  approach 
to  the  saw.  In  some  of  the  early  mills  the  water  power 
pulled  the  saw  down  through  the  log  and  another  elastic 
pole  pulled  it  up.  In  course  of  time  the  water  power  was 
harnessed  to  do  all  these  tasks. 

In  principle  the  saw  worked  as  did  the  saw  in  the  saw- 
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pit,  up  and  down.  Even  as  late  as  within  the  memory  of 
living  men,  “up  and  down”  sawmills  were  in  existence. 
The  only  difference  in  character  between  the  sawpit  and 
th  “up  and  down”  mill  was  that  in  the  latter  the  power 
was  furnished  by  water. 

In  the  early  mills  it  became  a  normal  thing  to  use 
“gang”  saws,  several  which  cut  at  the  same  time.  At  Ne- 
wichawannock  it  is  said  that  the  mill  worked  nineteen 
saws  at  once  so  that  the  place  became  known  as  “great 
works”  and  the  local  name  of  the  Asbendick  River,  which 
furnished  the  water,  was  the  Great  Works  River. 

The  first  patent  granted  by  Massachusetts  was  in  1646 
to  one  Joseph  Jenks,  an  outstanding  genius  of  that  time, 
and  was  for  some  essential  part  of  a  sawmill.®  Nowhere 
is  the  patented  part  described,  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  it  was,  but  the  grant  tells  us  that  there  was  de¬ 
mand  enough  in  1646  for  saw  mills  to  cause  the  ablest 
mechanical  brains  of  the  colony  to  produce  something  in¬ 
tended  to  make  more  easily  possible  their  construction. 
As  Jenks  was  employed  at  the  Iron  Works  at  Saugus, 
known  as  Hammersmith,  the  first  iron  works  in  the  colony, 
what  he  invented  was  doubtless  some  part  which  could  be 
cast  from  iron  and  could  be  purchased. 

In  1646,  when  Jenks  received  his  patent,  William  Os¬ 
good  with  his  home-made  mill  had  been  sawing  boards 
for  five  years.  Although  such  mills  were,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  slow,  clumsy,  and  wasteful,  they  were  a  tremend¬ 
ous  advance  over  the  saw-pit  Lumber  was  plentiful, 
boards  became  relatively  cheap,  better  houses  could  be 
built,  better  ships  built,  and  the  first  big  boom  in  industry 
had  begun.  The  saw-pit  could  have  ^en  relegated  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  past  except  for  one  thing,  the  early  mills  could 
not  saw  oak  or  other  similar  hard  woods,  their  use  was 
limited  to  pine  and  the  other  soft  woods. 

Where  was  William  Osgood’s  mill  located?  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  from  old  conveyances  we  are  able  to  locate  it  almost 
exactly.  The  large  island  between  the  two  channels  of 
the  river  although  sometimes  called  “Great  Island”  was 
generally  known  as  Osgood’s  Island.  In  1824,  one  John 
Osgood,  presumably  a  descendant  of  William,  sold  to  the 
5  Massachutetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  vol.  3,  p.  65 
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Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company,  his  one-eighth  of  the 
“Saw  Mill  Privilege,”  “on  the  northerly  side  of  Osgood’s 
Island.”  Without  doubt,  this  locates  the  original  saw 
mill  on  the  north  channel  of  the  river,  the  one  that  goes 
under  No.  2  mill,  built  in  1825.  But  Osgood’s  deed  goes 
further,  it  bounds  it  definitely  on  Pond  Street,  although 
it  referred  to  that  street  by  another  name,  the  original 
name  of  Pond  Street,  to  be  spoken  of  later.  This  deed 
places  Osgood’s  mill  very  definitely  close  to  High  Street 
and  between  No.  2  Mill  and  Pond  Street. 

If  there  was  ever  a  pioneer,  William  Osgood,  was  one. 
His  brain  and  hand  huilt  a  saw  mill,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  colony.  Think  of  what  an  asset  this  mill  was  to  this 
part  of  New  England,  particularly  to  the  ship  building 
that  was  to  follow  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  in 
the  Merrimac  Valley.  Consider  what  it  meant  for  hous¬ 
ing,  in  the  development  of  the  back  country,  how  it  was 
closely  connected  with  our  foreign  and  coastwise  com¬ 
merce.  William  Osgood  helped  to  open  the  gate  which 
admitted  prosperity  to  New  England,  a  prosperity  in 
which  we  all  share.  And  yet  he  remains,  to  us,  and  to  the 
world,  simply  a  man  who  built  a  sawmill  in  1641. 

Contrary  to  the  popular  idea  our  Massachusetts  settlers 
built  very  few  log  houses,  one  reason  being  that  by  the 
time  that  they  were  ready  to  build  permanent  houses  Wil¬ 
liam  Osgood  and  others  like  him  were  sawing  boards  and 
the  first  houses  built  were  frame  houses,  boarded.  What 
did  they  live  in  at  first  ?  Houses  made  of  limbs  and  brush 
and  plastered  or  “daubed”  with  mud. 

At  some  time  later  William  Osgood  had  a  grist  mill  on 
the  north  channel.  The  date  of  its  beginning  is  unknown 
but  the  mill  can  be  traced  down  through  the  conveyances. 
It  was  located  nearer  Market  Square  and  was  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  the  present  Watkins  garage.  In  1817  one 
Richard  Osgood  conveyed  his  one-eighth  of  it  to  David 
Nayson,  describing  it  as  “Osgood’s  Mill.”  As  “Nayson’s 
Mill”  it  appears  on  one  of  the  two  plans  of  this  locality. 

Other  mills  were  locating  on  the  river.  Abraham  Moi> 
rill  and  Henry  Saywood  had  a  grist  mill  in  1642  on  the 
Amesbury  side.  It  must  be  remembered  that  before  1642 
all  this  territory  was  in  Salisbury.  It  was  in  1642  that 
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the  first  order  for  the  removal  of  settlers  across  the  Powow 
was  made  which  was  the  be^inning^  of  the  settlement  of 
the  new  town  which  in  time  became  Amesbury.  From 
1642  on  until  1886,  the  Powow  River  was  the  division 
line  between  the  two  towns.  In  1642  beg^an  the  separation 
of  the  villa{?e  later  known  as  the  Mills  Village  into  Ames¬ 
bury  Mills  Village  and  Salisbury  Mills  Village.  In  1656, 
Amesbury  authorized  the  erection  on  the  Powow  of  a 
sawmill  by  two  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  town.  One 
of  these  was  Thomas  Macy,  first  town  clerk  of  Amesbury, 
the  builder  of  the  Macy-Colby  house,  and  later  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  ^Nantucket.  His  leaving  Amesbury  for 
his  new  home  is  the  theme  of  Whittier’s  poem,  “The  Ex¬ 
iles.”  The  other,  Richard  Currier,  was  prominent  in 
town  affairs  from  the  original  settlement  of  Salisbury. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  mill  was  between  Main 
Street  and  tidewater,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mill  Street. 

From  1656  until  1710  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
industry  on  the  Powow.  The  Macy-Currier  mill  was  in 
operation  in  1682,  as  appears  by  a  deposition  made  by 
Richard  Currier,  and  conveyances  show  that  the  Osgood 
mills  continued  in  operation  until  after  1800. 

But  in  1710  the  two  towns  granted  privilege  to  four 
men  Col.  John  March,  John  Barnard,  Joseph  Brown  and 
Jarvis  Ring,  to  build  an  iron  works,  and  with  it  freedom 
from  taxation.  Merrill’s  History  says  that  the  iron  works 
were  built  in  Amesbury,  in  which  Merrill  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  not  only  do  the  conveyances  on  record  show 
that  the  works  were  in  Salisbury,  but  the  map  of  the 
Amesbury  Flannel  Manufacturing  Company  in  1825 
shows  that  the  “old  iron  works”  as  distinct  from  those  of 
the  later  Amesbury  Nail  Manufacturing  Company,  was 
in  Salisbury.  The  “road  to  the  Iron  works”  was  that  part 
of  Pond  Street  which  is  between  High  Street  and  the 
river.  There  was  no  bridge  on  Pond  Street  until  many 
years  later. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  why  there  should  have  been 
an  iron  works  located  here.  To  visualize  the  conditions 
which  these  men  faced,  the  conditions  which  prompted  the 
move,  we  must  go  back  to  those  days  in  order  to  get  a 
better  idea  of  what  they  did  and  why  they  did  it. 
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Sawmills  such  as  William  Osprood’s  had  tremendously 
affected  New  England  development.  Not  only  did  they 
produce  an  enormous  number  of  boards  for  building 
houses  but  as  well  boards  for  building  ships.  Ship  build¬ 
ing  requires  iron.  A  vessel  uses  a  great  amount  of  it. 
When  the  Alliance  was  built  during  the  Revolution  we 
know  the  exact  amount  of  iron  which  was  built  into  her. 
Not  counting  what  went  into  cannon  or  anchors,  the 
amout  of  iron  used  on  the  Alliance  was  25  tons,  853 
pounds.  When  one  considers  the  hundreds  of  vessels 
built  in  this  vicinity  and  realizes  that  each  vessel  required 
several  tons  of  iron,  one  understands  what  a  market  there 
was  for  it. 

There  is  no  iron  ore,  as  we  know  it,  in  this  vicinity. 
There  were  no  railroads  by  which  such  ore  could  be  shipped 
t<>  Amesburv.  Iron  ore  did  come  by  water  from  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden  or  Russia  but  not  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand. 

There  was,  however,  a  local  iron  supply  which  was 
available  and  served  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.  The  very  early  settlers  knew  of  the  presence  in 
rivers  and  ponds  of  bog  iron.  This  is  a  substance  found 
in  fresh  water  which  runs  over  rocks  or  sand  containing 
oxide  of  iron.  Bog  iron  is  a  mineral  mass  which  preci¬ 
pitates  in  the  bottom  of  ponds  and  swamps  and  can  be 
raked  or  dredged  out  and  smelted  as  other  iron.  It  was 
found  in  Saugus  in  1629,  and  the  iron  works  known  as 
Hammersmith  were  started  there  in  1643.  In  later  years 
it  was  dicovered  in  the  ponds  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  state  where  its  presence  was  the  foundation  of  a  great 
iron  industry  of  which  the  stove  business  at  Taunton  is 
a  present  descendant.  Two  Amesbury  names,  Allen  and 
Leonard,  are  those  of  men  who  came  here  from  that  part 
of  the  state  as  iron  workers. 

The  proprietors  of  the  iron  works  at  Salisbury  had 
knowledge  that  there  was  available  a  supply  of  this  kind 
of  iron  and  for  approximately  a  hundred  years  the  ponds 
of  this  vicinity,  including  those  of  Newton  and  Kingston 
furnished  enough  ore  to  keep  the  iron  works  busy.  Not 
only  were  anchors  and  ship  fittings  made  here  but  parts  for 
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sawmills  and  ^istmills,  cart  tires,  cranes,  fire  dogs,  and 
other  plain  heavy  articles  were  produced. 

Nevertheless,  although  the  iron  works  were  existent  for 
so  long  a  time,  it  is  now  a  completely  lost  industry.  No 
record  of  it  exists,  except  in  the  form  of  recorded  trans¬ 
fers  of  land  at  Salem.  No  one  as  far  as  I  can  find  has  ever 
written  any  account  of  it ;  it  has  wholly  passed  on  leaving 
almost  no  trace. 

Individuals,  however,  have  a  way  of  continuing  their 
existence  although  industries  with  which  they  have  been 
connected  disappear.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Salisbury 
Iron  Works  the  principal  figure  in  its  operation  was  one 
Jonathan  Morrill  who  is  described  in  old  deeds  as  an 
“anchor  smith,”  a  smith  who  made  anchors.  He  came 
well  by  the  trade  for  his  first  Morrill  ancestor,  Abraham 
Morrill,  who  settled  in  Salisbury  in  1641  and  was  granted 
land  in  1642  on  the  Powow  for  a  “corn  mill,”  was  a 
blacksmith  by  occupation. 

Jonathan  Morrill  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
time.  In  1812  the  iron  industry  having  begun  to  fade, 
Morrill  enters  the  picture  again  as  one  of  the  first  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  manufacture  of  textiles  in  this  vicinity.  More 
about  him  later. 

But  before  we  leave  iron  for  textiles  we  have  another 
chapter  dealing  with  metals.  We  have  seen  how  boards 
were  laboriously  made  in  a  sawpit  before  sawmills  be¬ 
came  established.  The  idea  naturally  associated  with 
boards  is  that  of  nails.  Just  as  William  Osgood  brought 
to  the  Powow  River  a  revolution  in  making  boards,  so 
now  the  river  was  to  participate  in  a  revolution  regarding 
nails. 

Before  the  invention  of  Jacob  Perkins  of  which  you 
hear  next,  all  nails  were  made  by  hand.  Not  only  were 
they  made  by  men  engaged  in  that  business,  but  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  nails  and  tacks  was  a  household  industry  carried  on 
in  the  home  during  the  winter  or  in  the  evenings.  It  was 
a  common  thing  for  a  kitchen  to  have  in  its  big  fireplace 
a  small  forge  and  a  vise  in  which  heated  iron  wire  of  the 
proper  length  was  beaten  and  heated  into  a  nail  or  tack.  By 
this  process  a  man  could  make  2000  tacks  a  day.  David 
Blaisdell,  one  of  Amesburys  greatest  mechanics,  made 
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nails  when  he  had  nothinpj  else  to  do.  Even  children 
learned  to  make  tacks. 

Jacob  Perkins  changed  all  this.  He  was  bom  in  Hew- 
buryport,  July  9,  1766.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  goldsmith  from  whom  he  was  supposed  to 
leam  the  trade,  but  three  years  later  the  goldsmith  died. 
This,  as  matter  of  law,  freed  Perkins  from  any  further 
liability,  nevertheless,  he  decided  to  stay  by  his  master’s 
family. 

The  principle  articles  made  by  a  goldsmith  then  were 
gold  beads  and  shoe  buckles.  The  fifteen  year  old  Per¬ 
kins  discovered  a  new  method  of  plating  these  articles,  by 
which  he  could  produce  gold  beads  and  shoe  buckles  and 
undersell  his  competitors;  through  the  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  able  to  support  the  goldsmith’s  widow  and 
children.  At  the  age  of  21  he  made  an  improvement  in 
dies  for  making  coin  and  was  employed  by  the  government 
in  making  copper  coins,  something  which  not  been  done 
successfully  before  in  America.  As  a  young  man,  he  in¬ 
vented  a  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails.  After 
experimenting  with  this  machine  at  Newburyport  and  at 
Newbury,  he  moved  to  Amesbury  and  started  the  Ames- 
bury  Nail  Manufacturing  Company.  In  this  case  as  in 
the  case  of  the  “old  iron  works”  there  is  a  lamentable 
lack  of  knowledge  about  Perkins  and  his  life  in  Ames¬ 
bury,  and  about  the  Amesbury  Nail  Factory.  Merrill’s 
History  is  almost  bare  of  mention  of  either.  The  most 
important  item  about  Perkins  or  the  Nail  Factory  in  Mei> 
rill  is  under  the  date  of  1805  (page  126) 

A  fire  was  discovered  at  4  A.  M.  on  December  26th  on  the 
premises  of  the  Nail  factory,  which  burnt  that  building,  a 
grist  mill,  two  blacksmith  shops,  and  three  hundred  cords  of 
wood.  It  was  described  as  the  greatest  conflagration  then 
known.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  $80,000,  which  in 
those  times  was  a  very  large  sum. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  fire  in  1805,  we 
know  that  the  business  must  have  been  a  busy  and  exten¬ 
sive  one.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  read  in  the 
Gazeteer  for  Massachusetts  “that  1000  tons  of  iron  have 
been  wrought  in  the  year  1800  and  165  hands  employed.” 
The  business,  however,  did  not  last. 
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In  1825  Merrill  mentions  the  fact  that  “The  old  I^ail 
factory  was  sold  to  the  Salisbury  Manufacturing  Company 
about  this  time  and  converted  into  a  weaving  room.” 

The  accounts  to  be  found  in  encyclopedias  regarding 
Perkins,  usually  state  that  he  invented  his  nail  making 
machine  at  the  age  of  24.  As  he  was  born  in  1766  this 
would  make  the  date  of  the  invention  1790.  In  that  year 
it  is  said  that  he  set  up  a  nail  making  machine  in  New- 
buryport.  There  is  no  evidence  yet  available  as  to  when 
he  came  to  Amesbury,  but  I  have  found  a  deposition  by 
one  who  testified  that  he  worked  here  with  Perkins  in 

1797,  and  that  the  date  of  Perkins’  big  invention,  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  made  and  headed  nails  in  one  operation,  was 

1798.  According  to  the  deposition  the  nail  factory  was 
running  before  Perkins  invented  his  single  operation  ma¬ 
chine  and  the  machines  then  in  use,  also  invented  by  Peiv 
kins,  would  make  600  nails  a  minute  if  in  good  condition, 
several  hundred  tons  of  nails  having  been  cut  while  the 
deponent  worked  there.  There  is  evidence,  also,  that  in 
1799  Perkins  assigned  to  the  nail  company  his  patent  for 
the  single  operation  machine. 

Although  the  new  method  of  making  nails  revolution¬ 
ized  the  industry  and  should  have  made  Perkins  rich,  in 
fact  it  nearly  drove  him  into  bankruptcy.  The  entire 
situation  is  obscure.  The  business  started  as  a  partner¬ 
ship  and  was  later  incorporated.  Perkins,  the  inventor, 
assigned  his  patent  to  the  corporation.  Later,  the  corpor- 
tion  discharged  him  as  an  employee  and  he  retired  from 
the  business  not  only  penniless  but  heavily  in  debt.  It  is 
definitely  stated  by  more  than  one  contemporary  that  some 
of  his  partners  were  “designing  adventurers”  who  ran  off 
with  the  profits  leaving  Perkins  to  care  for  the  debts. 
This  may  be  so,  but  the  list  of  the  partners  who  later  be¬ 
came  stock  holders  contains  the  names  of  several  respecta¬ 
ble  residents  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  among  whom  was 
William  Gray,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  that 
city.  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  rascality  either  on  Per¬ 
kins’  part  or  on  theirs.  Perkins,  it  may  be  conceded,  al¬ 
though  a  great  inventor,  easily  the  most  eminent  in  that 
line  who  ever  resided  here,  was  not  a  business  man  in  the 
common  use  of  the  words.  His  consuming  interests  were 
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inventions  and  making  them  work.  The  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  them  did  not  interest  him  and  all  through 
his  life  the  story  was  the  same. 

The  bare  facts  are  that  this  unusual  man,  moved  per¬ 
haps  because  both  iron  and  water  power  were  available 
here,  brought  a  nail  making  machine  here  and  set  up  a 
nail  factory  sometime  after  1790 ;  from  things  that  will 
appear  later,  it  is  certain  that  Perkins  before  coming  to 
Amesbury  tried  making  nails  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts, 
where  there  was  available  water  power;  this  was  after 
1794;  that  about  1798,  he  perfected  his  machine  so  that 
he  had  one  that  would  make  and  head  nails  in  one  opera¬ 
tion  (previously  there  had  been  two) ;  that  the  nail  com¬ 
pany  had  financial  difiiculties  and  Perkins  left  it,  being 
also  in  financial  difficulties ;  that  his  departure  from  Ames¬ 
bury  was  in  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The  fac¬ 
tory  had  a  big  fire  in  1805,  as  has  been  noted,  and  seems 
to  have  lingered  along  until  about  1825,  when  it  went  out 
of  business  entirely.  It  may  be  that  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  iron  was  a  factor  in  its  ending,  as  it  doubtless  was 
with  that  of  the  earlier  Salisbury  iron  works.  The  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  bog  iron  must  have  been  exhausted  in  its 
constant  use  since  1710.  It  was  not  a  substance  that  eas¬ 
ily  renewed  itself. 

Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  paper,  some  one  will  come 
forward  with  information  about  Thomas  Boardman,  who 
he  was  and  where  he  lived,  for  it  was  with  Thomas  Board- 
man  that  Jacob  Perkins  lived  while  he  was  here,  or  about 
the  iron  industry  which  flourished  for  a  hundred  years. 

His  Amesbury  experience  was  just  an  incident  for  Per¬ 
kins.  After  leaving  here  he  seems  to  have  gone  back  to 
Newbury  port.  In  the  years  following  he  invented  an  en¬ 
graved  plate  for  printing  bank  notes  which  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Tise  that  in  1809  the  Massachusetts  legislature 
made  it  the  only  plate  from  which  bank  notes  could  legally 
be  printed  for  this  Commonwealth.  Bank  notes  printed 
on  the  Perkins  plate  were  never  counterfeited.  In  1816, 
he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  possibly  to  be  near  the  United 
States  Mint,  and  a  few  years  later  he  removed  to  London, 
England,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1849,  being 
known  in  England  as  the  “American  inventor.”  He  es- 
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tablished  there  a  bank-note  printin^f  business  which  was 
remunerative,  doing  work  for  the  Bank  of  England  and 
for  France.  He  made  improvements  in  steam  engines, 
printing  presses,  imprinting  processes  and  engraving.  He 
invented  a  cannon  to  utilize  high  pressure  steam  instead 
of  gun  powder,  studied  the  compressibility  of  water,  and 
invented  the  bathometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
depth  of  water,  and  the  pleometer,  to  measure  the  velocity 
of  a  vessel  moving  through  the  water.  He  invented  many 
other  things  and  processes.  One  of  the  greatest  men  who 
ever  lived  here,  he  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation. 

Someone  may  ask  about  the  location  of  the  Hail  Fac¬ 
tory.  The  Iron  Works,  in  Salisbury,  was  in  the  corner 
of  Pond  and  High  Streets.  The  nail  factory  was  on  the 
Amesbury  side  of  the  river  where  Ho.  8  mill  was  built  in 
1862 ;  for  those  who  do  not  know  the  mill  buildings  by 
their  numbers.  Ho.  8  is  the  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Friend  and  Main  Streets,  which  several  years  ago  was 
partially  razed,  the  Main  Street  end  being  torn  down.  The 
part  of  Ho.  8  where  Picard’s  furniture  store  is,  in  the 
rear  of  the  Kilduff  Block,  covers  the  site  of  the  nail  fac¬ 
tory.  The  flume  built  by  the  Hail  Factory  to  carry  water 
from  above  the  dam  below  Pond  Street,  subsequently  ex¬ 
tended  to  and  under  Main  Street,  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Amesbury  Electric  Light  Company  power  station  on 
Mill  Street  gets  the  flow  of  water  which  produces  the  ele- 
tric  power  it  distributes. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  and  look  at  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  have 
chosen  the  year  1793  because  there  is  available  data  of 
conditions  in  that  year.  It  is  only  occasionally  that  one 
is  able  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  things  as  they 
were  at  a  particular  time,  but  in  1793  we  can  get  an  un¬ 
usually  fine  view. 

First,  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  are  dealing  with 
two  towns  separated  by  the  Powow  River.  At  this  par¬ 
ticular  place,  however,  there  was  in  effect  one  village,  the 
^lills  Village,  although  in  common  speech  it  was  often 
referred  to  as  the  two  localtities  it  actually  was,  Salisbury 
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Mills  and  Amesbury  Mills.  The  population  of  the  villa«ce 
in  1793,  was  not  more  than  500. 

There  were  two  schools  and  no  churches.  The  nearest 
established  churches  of  the  towns  were,  in  Salisbury,  at 
Rocky  Hill  on  Elm  Street,  and  in  Amesbury,  at  Sandy 
Hill,  on  the  Haverhill  Road.  We  must  think  back  and 
remember  that  in  1793  there  was,  except  on  paper,  no  one 
populated  place  of  Amesbury  or  Salisbury.  Instead  there 
were  several  separate  and  distinct  villages.  In  Salisbury 
there  were  settlements  at  old  Salisbury  or  East  Salisbury, 
Rocky  Hill,  the  Point  Shore,  Salisbury  Plains,  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  the  State  line  in  1742  cut  it  off. 
South  Hampton,  now  in  New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to 
the  Salisbury  Mills  Village.  In  Amesbury  there  were 
the  Ferry,  Bartlett’s  Comer,  West  Amesbury,  now  Mer- 
rimac.  South  Amesbury,  now  Merrimacport,  the  settle¬ 
ment  that  is  now  Newton,  N.  H.,  and  the  Amesbury  Mills 
Village.  Besides  the  Rocky  Hill  and  the  Sandy  Hill 
churches,  too  far  away  for  most  of  the  people  at  the  Mills 
to  attend,  there  was  a  church  at  Jamaico,  now  Merrimac, 
still  farther  away.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Mills  Village, 
however,  were  not  entirely  destitute  in  the  matter  of  religi¬ 
ous  worship.  The  Society  of  Friends  established  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Amesbury  in  1701,  and  the  South  Hampton  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  from  1787  on,  held  some  of  its  meetings  in 
Salisbury.  From  1793  to  1801  it  held  one-half  of  its 
meetings  in  Salisbury  in  the  “Shoe-String  Meeting 
House”  on  Congress  Street.  Not  until  1821  was  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Baptist  Church  organized,  many  of  its  members  be¬ 
ing  residents  of  South  Hampton.  Of  the  other  churches, 
an  early  Universalist  Society  was  holding  meetings  here 
in  1820,  the  same  year  that  the  Christian  Society  at  the 
Point  Shore  was  organized.  The  Unitarian  Society  which 
preceded  the  Main  Street  Congregational  Society  was  in¬ 
corporated  in  1826.  St.  James  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1827,  and  all  the  other  present  churches 
came  later.  But  the  statement  attributed  in  the  Villager 
to  Guthrie’s  Geography,  while  correct,  gives  a  wrong  im¬ 
pression.  It  is  true  that  in  1793  there  were  no  churches 
in  the  Mills  Village,  excepting  the  Friends,  who  were 
more  or  less  exclusive,  and  the  occasional  Baptist  services, 
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but  religious  services  nevertheless,  were  held  in  the  Mills 
Village,  in  the  school  house  on  the  Island,  by  a  barber. 
This  dates  the  presence  of  the  school  house  back  to  1793, 
although  it  was  not  purchased  by  the  Salisbury  Mills 
School  District  until  1801. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  check  up  these  statements  and  dates 
he  will  find  some  in  the  Villager  for  December  8,  1853, 
some  in  Merrill’s  History,  some  in  the  “Religious  History 
of  South  Hampton,”  published  in  1881.  I  have  seen  also 
the  original  records  of  the  Christian  Society  at  the  Point 
Shore.  As  for  the  date  of  the  Universalist  Church,  1820, 
instead  of  1843,  the  latter  date  being  the  one  ordinarily 
given,  I  take  1820  from  a  Collector’s  Book  of  the  Society. 
A  few  years  ago,  in  a  house  on  the  Point  Shore,  I  observed 
an  old  scrap  book  full  of  pasted  articles.  I  went  through 
it  hoping  to  find  some  newspaper  clippings  containing 
news  of  the  past.  They  were  newspaper  clippings  all  right 
but  they  were  recipes,  poetry  and  romances.  Because  of 
my  interest  in  the  book,  I  was  given  it.  When  I  got  it 
home  and  removed  the  newspaper  clippings,  no  one  of 
which  was  of  any  value  to  me,  I  found  that  I  had  the  ac¬ 
count  book  kept  in  1820  by  Reuben  McCrillis,  Collector 
of  the  Universalist  Society.  It  not  only  lists  those  whom 
he  paid  for  preaching  but  those  who  contributed  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Society. 

So  much  for  the  lack  of  churches  and  the  religious  serv¬ 
ices  conducted  by  the  barber.  In  1793,  the  village  con¬ 
tained  the  following  industries : 

The  first  item  on  the  list  is  a  bloomery.  This  was  not 
something  connected  with  the  production  of  haberdashery 
or  underwear.  Amelia  Bloomer  who  first  introduced  that 
article  of  clothing  was  not  born  until  1818,  nor  was  Susan 
Pecker  Morrill,  the  first  woman  in  this  vicinity  to  wear 
bloomers,  born  until  1824.  “Bloomery”  is  the  technical 
name  of  a  building  used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  It 
contains  the  first  forge  through  which  blooms  of  iron  pass 
when  it  has  been  melted  from  the  ore.  A  “bloom”  is  a 
mass  of  iron,  usually  wrought  iron,  deprived  of  its  dross 
and  shaped  by  hammering,  pounding  or  rolling. 

The  bloomery  was  that  of  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works, 
and  the  mention  of  the  presence  of  only  one  bloomery  is 
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some  evidence  that  the  nail  factory  which  had  a  rolling 
mill  was  not  established  until  after  1793. 

Other  industries  listed  were:  five  saw-mills;  one  full¬ 
ing  mill ;  seven  grist  mills ;  two  linseed  oil  mills ;  and  one 
snuff  mill. 

A  fulling  mill  was  a  place  for  scouring,  cleansing  and 
heating  new  cloth.  Cloth  newly  made,  at  that  time  in 
hand  looms,  was  then  treated  by  beating  or  stamping  with 
pestles  or  stampers  in  troughs  in  which  the  cloths  were 
put  in  hot  water  in  which  fuller’s  earth  has  been  placed. 
In  the  linseed  oil  mills,  oil  for  paint  was  secured  by  grind¬ 
ing  linseed,  while  in  the  snuff  mill,  tobacco  was  ground 
into  snuff.  The  use  of  snuff  which  was  a  fashionable 
habit  of  the  eighteenth  century  became  a  common  dissipa¬ 
tion  among  the  women  operatives  of  the  textile  plants  of 
later  generations.  The  grist  mills  need  no  explaining. 

Although  the  iron  business  and  the  manufacture  of 
nails  disappeared  from  the  Powow,  the  water  power  re¬ 
mained;  in  1812  there  came  a  new  kind  of  mill,  one  for 
the  making  of  woolen  and  cotton  textiles. 

The  textile  industry,  however,  is  a  story  by  itself,  com¬ 
mencing  in  1812  and  continuing  until  the  Hamilton  Wool¬ 
en  Company  went  out  of  business  in  1912,  one  hundred 
years.  In  this  period  the  town  witnessed  a  century  in 
which  a  great  industry  was  bom  and  developed  which  dom¬ 
inated  the  town’s  industrial  and  economic  life.  There  were 
years  of  success  and  years  of  failure,  a  strike  of  the  work¬ 
men  which  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  early  movement 
for  shorter  hours  of  labor,  one  of  the  strikers  earning  be¬ 
fore  his  death  the  title  of  the  “father  of  the  eight  hour 
day;”  a  strike  in  which  John  G.  Whittier  was  an  active 
figure.  There  are  the  stories  of  the  great  mill  agents, 
Joshua  Aubin,  James  Horton  and  Marquis  De  Lafayette 
Steere,  men  who  wielded  the  power  of  barons,  and  were 
the  influential  citizens  of  the  community. 

The  textile  story,  however,  is  too  big  for  this  paper, 
and  must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion.  I  am,  how¬ 
ever,  giving  the  stories  of  two  men  who  engaged  in  the 
textile  industry  after  having  had  a  part  in  the  industries 
which  I  have  been  discussing. 

The  first  of  these  men  is  Paul  Moody.  Joseph  Merrill 
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describes  his  presence  Here  in  his  History  in  his  account 
of  the  year  1812,  (page  122),  as  follows: 

A  new  branch  of  industry  was  this  year  introduced  at  the 
Mills  which  has  since  become  the  principal  business  of  the 
village.  A  company  was  organized  for  the  manufacture  of 
satinet,  and  a  brick  mill  built  on  Mill  Street.  The  company 
consisted  of  Ezra  Worthen,  Paul  Moody,  Thomas  Boardman, 
Jacob  Kent,  Mr,  Rundlett,  and  Mr.  Wigglesworth.  Ezra 
Worthen  was  the  agent.  The  mill  was  two  stories  high  at 
first,  but  raised  to  three  and  afterwards  greatly  enlarged. 
During  war  time  a  good  business  was  done  here  and  it  was 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  place. 

Of  these  men  we  know  something  of  Ezra  Worthen  and 
more  of  Paul  Moody.  Thomas  Boardman  was  perhaps 
the  Thomas  Boardman  with  whom  Jacob  Perkins  lived, 
but  we  know  nothing  definite  about  Kent,  James  Rund¬ 
lett  and  Samuel  Wigglesworth.  The  latter  probably  mar¬ 
ried  a  member  of  the  Hackett  family  and  lived  and  died 
on  the  Point  Shore. 

Ezra  Worthen,  bom  in  Amesbury  in  1781,  was  a  pion¬ 
eer  in  the  textile  business.  His  first  activity  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  textile  machin¬ 
ery,  Later  he  became  interested  in  the  operation  of  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  plant  in  Amesbury,  purchasing  in  1810  one  of 
the  three  saw  mill  privileges  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
Powow  River,  Through  various  transfers  the  business 
was  first  a  partnership  in  which  Worthen  owned  one  third, 
Paul  Moody  one-third,  Thomas  Boardman  one-sixth,  and 
Samuel  Wigglesworth  one-sixth;  then  a  corporation  was 
formed  in  which  the  four  men  already  named,  together 
with  Rundlett  and  Kent,  became  the  stockholders.  The 
corporation  was  known  as  the  Amesbury  Wool  &  Cotton 
Manufacturing  Company.  This  concern  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  Worthen  became  a  successful  enterprise.  The 
war  of  1812  was  on  and  there  was  a  demand  for  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  It  is  known  that  the  business  was  successful  finan¬ 
cially.  A  local  man,  who  grew  up  in  it  and  built  up  a 
considerable  fortune  for  those  days,  was  Jonathan  B.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  retired  from  the  textile  business  to  become  Ames¬ 
bury ’s  leading  banker.  For  many  years  he  lived  in  the 
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Horton  house  on  Main  Street,  later  occupied  by  Janies 
H.  Walker. 

Both  Paul  Moody  and  Ezra  Worthen  were  too  bipf  for 
the  opportunities  that  Amesbury  had  to  offer.  In  1814, 
a  group  of  Boston  men,  including  Francis  Lowell  and 
Patrick  T.  Jackson,  had  formed  a  corporation  and  were 
building  a  mill  in  Waltham,  Massachusetts.  They  applied 
to  Jacob  Perkins,  who  was  still  in  this  vicinity,  a^ing 
him  to  take  charge  of  it.  He  recommended  Paul  Moody. 
Perkins  had  known  Moody,  a  younger  man,  from  the  days 
when  Perkins  had  tried  making  nails  at  Byfield,  before 
he  came  to  Amesbury.  When  he  came  here  he  brought 
Moody  with  him  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  here 
until  1814.  It  has  been  said  that  after  Perkins  left  the 
Amesbury  nail  factory  Moody  ran  it.  In  any  event. 
Moody  married  here  in  1800  and  must  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  between  1800  and 

18i0. 

It  is  interesting  that  Perkins  brought  Moody  to  Ames¬ 
bury,  and  it  is  interesting  further  that  Perkins  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  Moody’s  next  move,  for  in  1814,  on  Perkins’ 
recommendation  to  Lowell  and  Jackson,  Moody  went  to 
Waltham  where  for  ten  years  he  worked  for  Lowell  in  the 
development  of  the  textile  business  that  was  being  built 
up  there,  inventing  and  developing  machinery  and  intro¬ 
ducing  and  perfecting  methods  of  production.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  manufacturing  had  started  at  East  Chelmsford,  as 
it  then  was,  now  Lowell,  where  the  great  water-power 
available  from  the  dam  on  the  Merrimac  River  was  mak¬ 
ing  possible  the  building  of  many  and  larger  mills. 
Moody’s  former  partner,  Ezra  Worthen,  had  left  Ames¬ 
bury,  possibly  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  water  pow¬ 
er  here,  and  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  largest  plant  at  Lowell. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  new  plant  there  and  it 
was  felt  that  the  size  of  the  undertaking  demanded  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  brain  power  available  for  the  work,  Ezra 
Worthen  suggested  that  Moody  be  secured. 

Negotiations  were  entered  into  with  the  Boston  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  at  Waltham,  as  a  result  of  which  an 
agreement  was  made  by  which  Moody  went  to  Lowell  tak- 
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in^  with  him  his  patterns  and  patent  rig^hts,  the  Lowell 
concern  pay  in;;  the  Waltham  people  $70,000. 

That  was  in  1824;  until  his  death  in  1831  Moody  re¬ 
mained  in  Lowell,  not  only  having  charge  of  the  machine 
shop  which  built  the  machinery  for  all  the  mills  at  Lowell, 
but  supervising  the  setting  up  of  the  machinery.  A  part 
of  this  time  he  was  also  superintendent  of  the  mills. 

He  was  active  also  in  the  social  and  community  life  of 
Lowell  as  he  had  been  at  Waltham.  Lowell  has  its  Moody 
Street  as  has  Waltham,  both  named  for  him.  Incidentally 
Moody  Street,  Amesbury,  also,  was  named  for  him.  It  is 
not  as  important  or  pretentious  a  street  as  the  Waltham  or 
Lowell  Moody  Streets. 

What  kind  of  a  man  was  Paul  Moody  ?  He  was  born 
in  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1779,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  has  contributed  numerous  eminent  men  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  country  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  and 
province,  including  the  late  William  H.  Moody  of  Haver¬ 
hill,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
was  one  of  seven  sons  and  the  only  one  who  did  not  at¬ 
tend  Governor  Hummer  Academy,  two  of  the  sons  gradu¬ 
ating  from  Dartmouth.  He  decided  for  himself  that  he 
did  not  care  for  formal  education  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
started  out  on  his  own. 

In  June,  1794,  when  he  was  fifteen,  a  small  woolen 
factory  was  started  in  Byfield  on  the  Parker  River  by 
Newburyport  capital.  Two  English  weavers,  brothers, 
by  the  name  of  Schofield,  had  been  employed  to  run  it. 
This  was  the  first  incorporated  woolen  factory  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  The  weaving  was  done  on  hand  looms  and 
young  Moody  for  a  long  time  repeatedly  sought  instruc¬ 
tion  in  weaving,  but  without  success.  At  last  he  found 
a  man  who  would  teach  him.  At  16  he  was  a  practical 
weaver. 

Then  followed  his  experiences  in  Amesbury  and  those 
in  Waltham  and  Lowell.  He  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list 
of  inventions  in  textile  machinery.  Not  the  least  inter¬ 
esting  story  about  his  ability  is  that  of  the  governor,  a 
principle  now  well  known,  but  then  entirely  unknown  in 
America.  A  traveler  told  of  seeing  in  England  a  machine 
with  a  governor  by  which  the  speed  of  the  machine  was 
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kept  constant.  The  speaker  knew  nothing  of  its  construc¬ 
tion  or  principle,  but  he  remembered  that  there  were  two 
iron  balls  suspended  on  two  rods  connected  at  the  top  like 
a  pair  of  tongs.  Whn  the  speed  of  the  machine  was  too 
great  the  balls,  as  they  revolved  around  their  center,  would 
be  driven  apart  by  centrifugal  force;  as  the  balls  spread 
apart  their  changed  position  produced  a  partial  closing  of 
the  gate  admitting  the  power;  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
motion  was  too  slow,  the  balls  would  approach  each  other 
and  the  gate  would  be  opened  more  widely,  letting  in  a 
greater  volume  of  water  and  increasing  the  speed.  It  was 
decided  to  order  a  governor  from  England.  A  short  time 
later  Moody  was  asked  if  the  governor  had  been  ordered ; 
he  answered  that  it  had  not  been  ordered  and  produced 
one  that  he  had  made  which  became  the  model  for  those 
used  later  in  Lowell.  His  work  in  producing  a  governor 
under  such  conditions  was  a  wonderful  mental  feat.  It  is 
impossible  in  this  kind  of  a  paper  properly  and  justly  to 
appraise  the  work  of  such  a  man.  A  record  such  as  his 
requires  a  careful  study  by  one  technically  qualified  to 
pass  upon  it;  a  proper  expression  of  his  worth  and  merit, 
even  by  one  so  qualified,  can  be  made  only  after  thorough 
study  and  deliberation.  Edward  Everett  said  of  him  that 
“to  the  efforts  of  his  self-taught  mind  the  early  prosperity 
of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  in  Waltham  and 
Lowell  was  in  no  small  degree  owing.” 

But  Paul  Moody  had  one  contact  with  Amesbury  which 
is  both  very  important  and  extremely  interesting.  His 
wife  was  Susannah  Morrill  of  Amesbury.  After  her  hus¬ 
band’s  death  she  came  back  to  Amesbury  to  live  and  re¬ 
sided  on  Main  Street  where  the  Kimball  Block  is  now. 
In  1846,  her  youngest  daughter,  Hannah  Morrill  Moody, 
married  Rev.  Daniel  Gordon  Estes,  rector  of  St.  James 
Episcopal  church  from  1856  to  1872,  and  the  builder  of 
the  church  which  preceded  the  present  structure.  Mrs. 
Estes  had  traveled  abroad,  having  made  the  Grand  Tour, 
as  it  was  called,  visiting  the  principal  European  countries, 
and  knew  something  about  continental  ideas  of  life  and 
taste.  Her  husband  had  similar  ideas  and  they  establish¬ 
ed  in  an  outlying  part  of  the  town  a  large  estate  where 
they  lived  in  keeping  with  their  old  world  theories.  It  was 
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landscaped  according:  to  those  ideas,  an  artificial  pond 
created,  shrubbery  planted,  and  was  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  town.  The  road  leading  to  their  home  in  time  became 
Estes  Street.  She  was  the  owner  of  a  large  part  of  what 
later  was  called  “The  Highlands,”  and  Moody  Street, 
named  for  her  father,  was  laid  out  on  her  land.  Dr.  Estes 
died  in  1873 ;  she  lived  until  1904.  She  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  had  had  an  interview  with  the  King 
of  France  and  with  the  Pope,  had  met  Thackeray,  Dick¬ 
ens  and  Ole  Bull,  had  seen  the  uprisings  in  Europe  in 
1848,  including  the  revolution  in  Naples.  In  “Briar^ 
wood,”  her  home  in  Amesbury,  now  owned  by  John  W. 
Kilduff,  Mrs.  Estes  lived  a  gracious  and  contented  life 
consistent  with  her  unusual  culture  and  experience. 

When  she  died  in  1904,  her  obituary  was  apparently 
considered  a  matter  beyond  the  ability  of  an  ordinary  re¬ 
porter  and  was  written  by  the  late  Emily  Binney  Smith, 
a  prominent  woman  here  forty  years  ago,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  local  champion  of  John  G.  Whittier  and  a 
founder  of  the  Whittier  Home  Association. 

One  other  figure  of  the  eighteenth  century  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  As  the  century  of  life  of  the  Salisbury 
Iron  Works  drew  to  a  close  one  individual  became  promin¬ 
ent  in  the  iron  works  who  maintained  his  prominence  in 
the  industrial  life  of  Amesbury  in  the  19th  century.  This 
was  Jonathan  Morrill,  born  in  1761,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Salisbury  Iron  Works;  he  was  also 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  textile  business.  He  was  a  des- 
cendent  of  that  Abraham  Morrill  who  was  one  of  the 
grantees  by  the  town  of  Amesbury  in  1642,  of  the  right 
to  erect  a  “come  mill’  on  the  Powow.  Abraham  Morrill 
was  a  blacksmith  and  his  descendant  Jonathan  came  prop¬ 
erly  by  his  interest  in  iron  work.  As  the  supply  of  iron 
decreased  Jonathan  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  new  field. 
He  had  dealings  with  Ezra  Worthen  and  Paul  Moody  in 
1812,  by  which  he  sold  them  his  interest  in  a  saw  mill 
privilege  where  the  Amesbury  Wool  &  Cotton  Company 
soon  after  located.  In  1813  he  built  a  mill  for  himself 
and  sons,  which  became  the  No.  6  of  later  days  where 
Jonathan  Morrill  and  his  two  sons  manufactured  woolen 
goods,  blankets  and  overcoats  for  the  American  Army. 
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Out  of  this  business  came  the  rhyme  (author  unknown) 
which  was  common  a  century  ago. 

“Ensign  Morrill  and  his  two  sons 
See  the  wonders  they  have  done.” 

Ensign  Morrill,  as  he  was  called,  having  been  an  officer 
in  the  militia,  did  not  continue  in  the  manufacturing  bus- 
iess  long  for  in  1821,  he  sold  out  to  Amos  and  Abbott 
Lawrence,  who  from  this  beginning  started  the  Amesbury 
Flannel  Manufacturing  Company. 

But  the  iron  business  and  the  textile  business  were  not 
Morrill’s  only  activities.  He  built  the  brig  Decatur  on 
the  Powow  River  below  the  mills.  The  Decatur  was  Ames- 
bury’s  most  noted  privateer  in  the  war  of  1812.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Samuel  Hoyt,  who  made  a  study  of  the  Decatur 
some  two  generations  ago,  she  was  built  in  1813,  the  same 
year  that  Morrill  built  his  textile  mill,  and  was  floated 
down  the  Powow  River  on  scows,  there  not  being  depth 
of  water  enough  in  the  river  to  float  even  an  empty  hull. 
She  made  a  fine  record  at  sea  under  Captain  William 
Nichols,  originally  of  West  Amesbury,  now  Merrimac, 
but  later  of  Newburyport,  and  was  herself  captured.  The 
story  of  the  Decatur  belongs  with  that  of  the  Amesbury 
ship  building,  or  the  Amesbury  war  activities,  but  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  versatality  of  “Ensign”  Morrill,  who  be¬ 
gan  with  the  iron  industry,  changed  to  textiles,  and  built 
a  war  vessel.  His  son  Jonathan  sailed  on  the  Decatur  as 
master  at  arms  and  was  captured  with  her. 

A  continuation  of  this  paper  necessarily  would  deal  with 
the  development  of  the  textile  industry,  and  the  features 
of  that  industry  already  mentioned,  marking  the  years 
from  1812  to  1912.  I  hope  some  time  to  be  able  to  pre¬ 
sent  that  story  in  order  to  make  the  tale  complete. 


BOXFORD  AS  A  TYPICAL  PURITAX 
COMMUNITY 


Address  at  Boxfoed  Old  Home  Sunday, 
August  22,  1943 


By  James  Duncan  Phillips 


As  I  have  watched  the  people  collect  for  these  meet¬ 
ings,  I  have  noticed  not  only  people  from  adjoining  towns 
and  nearby  cities,  but  others  who  appeared  to  be  strangers. 
One  gentleman  is  from  Chicago,  another  from  California. 
This  lady  is  from  Washington,  and  that  one  from  Min¬ 
neapolis.  If  you  talk  with  them  you  often  find  they  know 
no  one  in  town,  but  probe  a  little  deeper  and  you  get  the 
answer  why  they  came,  “I  wanted  to  see  what  the  town 
which  could  produce  a  man  like  my  grandfather,  was 
like.” 

Annually,  in  peace  times,  we  all  know  the  dense  proces¬ 
sion  of  automobiles  which  flowed  through  our  highways. 
Most  of  us  felt  that  by  following  the  great  numbered 
roads,  they  missed  the  best  of  New  England,  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  they  saw  much  of  interest.  As  one  lady  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  remarked  to  me,  “Why  does  anyone  go  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  when  you  can  go  through  a  lovelier  town 
every  fifteen  minutes  all  over  New  England?” 

Every  autumn  in  peace  times,  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  poured  into  New  England  to 
study  and  spend  their  formative  years  here  among  the 
relics  of  the  foundations  of  our  country.  I  asked  the 
father  of  a  boy  from  Chicago  at  Governor  Dummer  Aca¬ 
demy  why  he  had  sent  his  son  there  instead  of  to  some 
good  school  nearer  home.  “Well,”  he  replied,  “the  school 
may  be  just  as  good  technically,  but  New  England  does 
something  to  boys  and  girls.” 

All  of  these  answers  made  an  impression  on  me,  and  I 
wanted  to  get  behind  them  and  see  what  it  was  that  en¬ 
abled  Boxford  to  turn  out  men  like  the  gentleman’s 
grandfather,  why  the  New  England  towns  were  so  lovely, 
and  what  it  was  that  New  England  did  to  those  western 
boys  and  girls. 
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Like  it  or  not,  it  is  the  Puritan  tradition  which  for 
three  hundred  years  has  dominated  New  England  and 
spread  its  influence  wherever  New  Englanders  have  gone, 
and  which  still  draws  them  back  to  its  countryside.  Of 
the  whole  Puritan  land,  Essex  County  is  the  original  cen¬ 
ter,  and  Boxford  is  pretty  near  the  center  of  Essex.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  Essex  was  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  New  England,  and  was  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  Puritan  life. 

It  has  been  said  that  God  winnowed  a  whole  nation 
for  the  planting  of  New  England,  but  anyway,  he  select¬ 
ed  a  very  intelligent,  very  able  and  extremely  well  edu¬ 
cated  group  of  men  to  lead  the  migration  hither.  They 
were  among  the  most  brilliant  and  far-sighted  men  of 
their  day  and  generation.  When  John  Winthrop  and  his 
associates  signed  the  Cambridge  agreement,  agreeing  to 
come  to  New  England  and  transfer  the  government  of 
the  colony  hither,  they  all  unknowingly  laid  the  comer 
stone  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  That 
corner  stone  is  that  Englishmen  overseas  are  entitled  to 
govern  themselves  where  they  live.  This  was  an  idea  far 
in  advance  of  their  age,  when  colonies  were  regarded 
merely  as  feeders  for  the  mother  country. 

Puritans  stubbornly  maintained  that  principle  till 
Great  Britain  finally  tried  to  force  the  issue,  and  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  our  Revolution.  Then  and  there  the  mother 
country  thoroughly  learned  the  great  lesson,  and  it  is  to 
her  credit  that  she  has  never  forgotten  it. 

It  is  thoroughly  unfair  to  project  the  ideas  of  religious 
and  intellectual  freedom  of  the  twentieth  century  back 
into  the  seventeenth.  We  have  allowed  the  Puritans  to 
be  accused  of  persecution  and  cruelty  altogether  too  long. 
Quakers  were  treated  far  less  brutally  in  New  England 
than  Protestants  in  Spain,  or  Catholics  in  some  parts  of 
Germany  in  the  same  period.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  literally  thousands  of  alleged  witches  were  hanged, 
burned,  and  drowned  in  England,  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  but  they  were  accustomed  to  such  things  and  did 
not  talk  about  it.  We  hanged  eighteen  in  Salem,  and  have 
been  talking  about  it  ever  since.  Religious  toleration 
grew  in  New  England  rather  faster  than  it  did  in  most 
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of  the  rest  of  the  world.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  that 
nearly  150  years  ago  the  first  Roman  Catholic  church  in 
Boston  was  built  in  part  with  subscriptions  from  Puritan 
gentlemen  in  Salem. 

“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them,  the  good  is  oft 
interred  with  their  bones.”  We  are  far  too  prone  to  dis¬ 
cuss  people’s  frailties  than  their  virtues,  but  it  does  so 
much  more  good  to  reverse  the  process.  The  Puritan 
creed  was  a  severe  one,  but  are  you  sure  that  the  modem 
substitute  is  producing  stronger  or  better  men  and  women  ? 
They  studied  their  Bibles  with  a  diligence  and  fidelity 
that  few  of  those  here  today  can  show.  Whether  you  liked 
the  severity  of  theology  which  they  deduced  from  that 
greatest  of  all  books,  they  secured  along  with  it,  the  ethics 
and  common  sense,  not  to  mention  a  mastery  of  the  English 
language,  which  made  even  the  humblest  of  them  distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women.  When  a  generation  arises  which 
can  produce  a  more  able  and  distinguished  group  of  citi¬ 
zens  than  those  who  steered  this  Commonwealth  from 
1760  to  1800,  they  can  afford  to  criticise  the  Puritan 
training.  So  far  none  has.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
start  reading  our  Bibles  more  diligently  today  to  find  out 
how  they  did  it. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  what  we  now  call  Boxford 
was  undoubtedly  unbroken  forest.  The  Indians  may  have 
frequented  it  for  hunting  and  fishing,  but  there  appear 
to  have  been  no  Indian  towns  or  cultivated  fields.  Pri¬ 
meval  pine  covered  the  great  proportion  of  the  country 
with  perhaps  hard  wood  on  some  of  the  ridges.  There 
is  a  legend  that  Bare  Hill  was  bare  even  then  but  hills 
are  always  subject  to  forest  fires  which  sweep  up  their 
slopes,  and  the  forest  there  may  have  been  cleared  in  that 
way.  Into  this  fair  and  virgin  forest  came  before  1650 
Abraham  Redington,  Robert  Andrews,  Robert  Stiles, 
Joseph  Bixby,  John  Cummings  and  Robert  Eames.  Any 
farmer  here  will  tell  you  that  there  is  no  work  known 
to  man  that  is  harder  than  clearing  land,  even  with  trac¬ 
tors  and  stump  pullers.  What  must  it  not  have  been  with 
the  primitive  tools  of  the  17th  century!  And  while  they 
were  clearing  their  land,  they  had  to  build  their  own 
homes,  to  stand  off  the  Hew  England  winters,  and  always 
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raise  food  enoup;h  for  their  families  and  keep  the  wolves 
from  killing  the  cattle.  Life  was  not  altogether  simple 
for  their  wives,  who  I  observe  had  nine  or  more  children 
apiece,  most  of  whom  lived  to  grow  up.  Raising  a  family 
of  nine  or  more  does  not  seem  an  altogether  simple  matter, 
and  these  women  also  had  to  make  practically  everything 
that  was  eaten  or  worn  by  the  family  from  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  turned  in  by  the  men  folk.  Getting  America  start¬ 
ed  was  a  great  deal  more  serious  matter  than  it  is  easy 
to  realize  down  a  vista  of  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

There  was  only  one  road  in  Boxford  during  most  of  the 
17th  century,  and  I  doubt  if  anything  but  a  saddle  horse, 
or  perhaps  a  massive  slow-moving  two-wheeled  ox-cart 
could  have  traversed  it.  It  was  the  old  Andover  road 
which  ran  from  Andover  to  Rowley. 

In  all  the  years  since  these  men  hewed  their  farms  out 
of  the  forests,  no  hostile  foot  has  ever  trod  the  soil  of 
Boxford.  By  the  time  the  Indian  Wars  came  on,  she  was 
behind  the  frontier,  even  if  only  a  short  distance  behind. 
Andover  and  Newbury  both  sufFered  from  bloody  raids, 
and  Boxford  men  went  gallantly  to  the  rescue,  but  no 
raid  reached  Boxford  itself.  In  fact,  in  no  war  fought 
by  New  England  in  the  provincial  days,  or  by  our  nation 
since,  has  Boxford  failed  to  send  her  quota,  and  more  than 
her  quota,  to  aid  the  common  cause.  If  I  may  judge  by 
the  Boxford  men  in  the  Topsfield-Boxford  Machine  Gun 
Company  during  the  first  World  War,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  command,  there  are  no  more  diligent  and  effi¬ 
cient  soldiers  than  the  men  of  Boxford.  It  would  not 
have  been  very  effective  to  talk  to  the  men  of  this  town 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years  about  freedom  from 
fear.  They  feared  God,  but  they  did  not  fear  much  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  and  the  musket  hung  over  the  mantle  shelf. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  historian,  it  is  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  our  sober,  decent,  well-ordered  communities 
that  they  present  little  that  is  dramatic  to  talk  about. 
Three  hundred  years  of  industrious  living  is  an  enormous 
asset  to  the  nation,  and  that  is  Boxford’s  great  contribu¬ 
tion. 

I  would  not  have  you  feel  that  there  have  not  been  many 
able  men  in  Boxford  who  have  served  this  town  and  shed 
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lustre  upon  it  by  their  distin^ished  contributions  to  the 
life  of  the  nation.  There  has  been  a  long  line  of  faithful 
and  consecrated  ministers,  from  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Symmes,  who  was  the  first  to  preside  over  this  church  in 
1702,  down.  One  of  Mr.  Symmes’  most  famous  sermons 
was  entitled  ‘‘The  brave  Frye  Lamented,”  preached  not 
long  before  his  death  to  commemorate  the  famous  fight 
near  Conway,  X.  H.,  where  a  company  of  Massachusetts 
Rangers,  defending  the  frontier  from  Indian  raids,  was 
wiped  out  almost  to  a  man  by  the  Pigwaket  Indians.  Mr. 
Symmes  had  a  very  real  interest  in  this,  for  Susannah 
Rogers,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  his  succes¬ 
sor,  was  betrothed  to  Jonathan  Frye,  the  chaplain  of  the 
expedition.  Susannah  was  a  poetess  of  sorts,  and  gave 
expression  to  her  feelings  and  invoked  the  sympathy  of 
the  community  in  these  doleful  words : 

Assist  ye  muses,  help  my  quill 
While  floods  of  tears  do  down  distill 
Not  from  mine  eyes  alone,  but  all 
That  hears  the  sad  and  doleful  fall 
Of  that  young  student,  Mr.  Frye 
Who  in  his  blooming  youth  did  die. 

This  may  not  be  distinguished  verse,  but  it  certainly  re¬ 
flects  Susannah’s  mood  of  sadness.  Mr.  Rogers  held  the 
ministry  for  some  thirty-five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
many  others,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  Mr.  Coggin, 
whose  ministry  was  a  blessing  to  the  church  for  many 
years,  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  Bradford,  who  did  more 
service  to  his  town  and  country  with  one  1^  than  most 
men  are  able  to  do  with  two. 

Whenever  emergency  has  demanded  that  men  go  out  to 
serve  their  country  and  give  their  lives,  if  need  be,  the 
men  of  Boxford  have  never  hung  back.  The  names  of 
Gould  and  Dorman  and  Peabody,  of  Perley,  of  Hovey  and 
of  Robinson,  and  of  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
are  written  deeply  on  the  Nation’s  military  annals. 

In  civil  life  I  do  not  think  Boxford  has  given  enough 
attention  to  its  citizens  who  have  gone  out  to  serve  their 
country  and  have  never  returned  to  their  native  town.  I 
mean  men  like  Jeremiah  Robinson,  who  in  the  early  days 
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of  our  country  served  as  our  good-will  ambassador  to 
many  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  and  whose  reports 
and  journals  are  treasured  documents  in  our  State  De¬ 
partment  archives. 

And  I  cannot  forbear  to  speak  of  my  well-loved  friend, 
the  gentle  philosopher  who  understood  the  philosophy  of 
life  far  better  than  most  professors,  who  knew  more  of 
ethics  than  most  clerg>"men,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
poetry  was  as  complete  as  that  of  any  man,  and  whose 
prose  translation  of  Homer’s  Odyssey  will  long  stand  as 
the  final  interpretation  of  that  great  Greek  classic.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  George  Herbert  Palmer. 

But  these  men  are  but  the  conspicuous  flowers  of  a 
sturdy,  well-ordered  life.  Three  hundred  years  of  indus¬ 
trious,  clean  living  is  an  enormous  asset  to  the  nation,  and 
that  is  Boxford’s  great  contribution.  The  people  tilled 
their  fields,  raised  their  crops  and  herds,  and  built  up 
their  farms  and  their  homesteads.  Each  generation  left 
the  country  better  than  they  found  it;  little  more  or  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  said  of  any  group  of  men.  They  early  pro¬ 
duced  a  situation  where  there  was  little  want  for  the  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  each  farm  accumulated  an  equipment  that 
made  it  an  earning  asset  for  a  man’s  old  age.  This  is  the 
real  freedom  from  want,  and  the  real  social  security.  Tak¬ 
ing  property  from  one  group  of  citizens  and  doling  it  out 
to  another  group  is  a  very  fragile  and  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent,  and  the  inevitable  result,  even  if  postponed,  is  not 
security  for  some,  but  abject  poverty  for  all.  It  produces 
less  and  not  more  real  wealth. 

Industry  was  the  keynote  of  early  Hew  England.  You 
cannot  scrape  a  living  out  of  a  Boxford  farm  with  any 
eight  hours  of  labor.  You  have  got  to  work  from  sun  to 
sun.  Every  member  of  these  early  families  must  have 
worked  with  a  vim  and  enthusiasm  that  would  be  surpris¬ 
ing  in  any  age.  They  began  with  a  piece  of  virgin  forest 
and  ended  with  a  substantial  farm,  a  home  well  and  com¬ 
fortably  furnished,  broad  acres  of  fertile  land  and  pastures 
stocked  with  sheep  and  cattle.  A  man  and  a  woman  who 
could  do  that  in  a  lifetime  were  certainly  industrious, 
frugal  and  thrifty.  But  they  were  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  They  looked  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  as  well,  and 
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left  their  descendants  an  intellectual  heritafje  which  is 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  years  pjo  by.  Every  old 
church,  every  old  homestead,  every  village  green  in  New 
England  proclaims  the  intelligence,  foresight  and  taste  of 
the  men  who  planned  them. 

They  stand  for  individuality,  respectability  and  dignity 
of  life.  Nobody  can  look  at  an  old  New  England  farm 
nestled  comfortably  into  a  hillside,  without  knowing  that 
the  man  who  built  that  house  was  in  very  truth  a  nation 
builder.  The  stonewalls  about  it  not  only  proclaim  the 
tireless  energy  and  the  everlasting  industry  of  the  men 
who  cleared  that  farm,  but  also  his  intention  to  build  for 
the  future.  I  think  that  is  what  my  friend  from  Chicago 
meant  when  he  said  that  coming  to  New  England  for  a 
year  or  two  did  something  for  their  boys  and  girls.  The 
old  New  England  philosophy  of  living  is  built  into  the 
very  landscape. 

The  success  of  the  Puritans  was  built  on  their  belief  in 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  own  life  was  absolutely  in  the  individual’s 
own  hands.  Their  whole  desire  was  to  bring  themselves 
into  harmony  with  Almighty  God,  and  they  worked  with 
fervid  earnestness  to  that  end.  No  system  of  ethics  yet  de¬ 
vised  has  produced  greater  strength  of  character.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  man  was  the  whole  foundation  of  the  community. 
Make  the  individual  into  a  finer,  stronger  character,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  worry  about  the  state.  There  was  no  at¬ 
tempt  to  excuse  the  individual  as  part  of  a  mass.  He  was 
singled  out  as  the  basis  of  individual  responsibility,  and 
that  was  what  developed  and  strengthened  men  like  my 
friend’s  grandfather.  All  the  modern  talk  about  classes 
and  masses  is  largely  a  device  to  enable  demagogues  and 
politicians  to  secure  power  over  groups  of  individuals. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  last  forty  years  about 
Capital  and  Labor,  but  all  that  I  have  ever  seen  walking 
down  Wall  Street  or  the  streets  of  our  manufacturing 
cities  are  just  plain  men  and  women.  If  they  shifted 
clothes,  I  do  not  think  the  appearance  of  the  groups  would 
change  much.  If  anything,  the  general  appearance  of  the 
Wall  Street  group  would  improve,  but  I  doubt  if  the  num- 
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ber  of  bad  men  would  be  any  less.  The  unit  of  humanity 
is  the  individual  in  the  last  analysis,  and  it  is  with  the 
training^  of  the  individual  that  society  must  bepn. 

The  form  of  government  most  liable  to  create  freedom 
is  that  in  which  the  individual  counts  the  most,  and  which 
keeps  all  the  powers  of  government  close  to  the  people. 
That  is  perhaps  why  the  old  New  Englanders  clung  and 
have  clung  to  the  town  meeting.  It  is  the  nearest  approach 
there  is  to  pure  democracy.  Local  self  government  is 
the  corner  stone  of  American  democracy.  Every  attempt 
to  curtail  it  should  be  tenaciously  resisted.  And  that  se¬ 
ductive  form  of  encroachment  which  offers  to  pay  for 
something  if  the  control  of  some  activity,  or  of  some  nat¬ 
ural  resource,  is  granted  away,  is  the  hardest  to  guard 
against.  Do  not  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
The  impression  is,  of  course,  that  the  money  comes  from 
some  mysterious  source,  while  the  bitter  fact  is  that  it 
comes  right  out  of  your  own  pocket,  or  if  borrowed,  be¬ 
comes  a  millstone  around  the  neck  of  your  children.  No 
government  ever  produced  any  real  wealth,  its  money 
sooner  or  later  is  taken  out  of  the  people.  Every  vote  to 
spend  is  a  vote  to  tax. 

In  the  midst  of  the  world  catastrophe  where  we  find 
ourselves,  it  may  seem  out  of  place  to  mention  the  problem 
of  government.  There  is  no  real  American  who  will  let 
anything  stand  in  the  way  of  winning  this  war.  We  were 
very  loath  to  go  into  it.  We  viewed  with  horror  and  de¬ 
testation  the  brutality  of  Italy  in  Abyssinia,  and  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia  and  we  endeavored 
to  fight  off  the  idea  that  it  was  any  of  our  business.  It 
gave  us  a  frightful  jolt  when  the  cities  and  churches  of 
England  were  blown  to  pieces,  but  we  still  hugged  the 
idea  that  it  could  not  happen  to  us.  The  Axis  probably 
could  not  have  invented  a  method  for  making  every  corner 
of  this  great  country  rouse  itself  with  greater  unanimity 
and  enthusiasm  than  the  one  selected  by  the  Japanese. 
The  whole  vile  point  of  view  of  the  Axis  was  suddenly 
crystal  clear  to  every  man  and  woman  in  America. 

Until  the  mad  dogs  in  Asia  and  Europe  are  disposed  of, 
we  intend  to  back  this  war  with  all  the  energy  and  all  the 
effort  we  can  give.  We  will  cheerfully  submit  to  rationing 
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and  reflating,  and  we  will  not  tolerate  anything  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  victory,  but  when  this  war  is  over, 
we  want  only  the  free  America  which  our  fathers  who 
fought  the  Revolution  left  to  us.  We  want  a  land  where 
men  can  labor  and  succeed  by  their  own  efforts  without 
the  hampering  hand  of  government  regulation,  a  land 
where  thrift  and  economy  will  bring  comfort  and  security, 
a  land  where  there  is  as  little  government  as  possible,  and 
that  based  on  local  control.  When  our  boys  come 
home  I  think  they  will  have  seen  enough  of  Fascism  and 
Prussianized  bureaucracy,  and  that  nothing  will  look  as 
good  to  them  as  the  freest  America  that  we  can  give  them. 
It  is  our  duty  to  keep  America  free  with  the  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  that  liberty  can  do  more  for  a  great  people  than 
all  the  regulating  and  planning  that  has  ever  been  in¬ 
vented.  We  are  fighting  this  war  to  put  down  Prussian- 
ism.  What  will  it  profit  us  if  we  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  our  own  soul  ? 


COURT  HOUSE  AND  TOWN  HOUSE 


PRESIDENTIAL  VISITS  TO  SALEM 


Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic,  Salem  has  been 
honored  by  visits  from  the  Presidents  and  other  prominent 
men  in  the  Government.  Washington  came  here  dur¬ 
ing  his  memorable  “Journey  to  the  Eastward”  in  1789. 
John  Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor  before  he  became  Presi¬ 
dent.  Alexander  Hamilton  came  hereon  June  20, 1800  and 
was  entertained  at  the  Pickman  House  on  Essex  Street. 
Lafayette  on  two  occasions  was  acclaimed  by  the  people  of 
Salem,  on  October  29,  1784  and  August  31,  1824.  James 
Monroe  was  here  on  July  8,  1817,  James  K.  Polk  on  July 
5,  1847  and  Franklin  Pierce  was  a  frequent  guest,  as  a 
friend  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  was  entertained  by 
George  B.  Loring.  Other  Presidents  who  visited  Salem  in 
later  years  were  Grant  in  1871,  Arthur  in  1882,  Harrison 
in  1893,  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1912,  Taft  in  1912,  and 
Calvin  Coolidge  in  1925. 

The  Salem  Gazette  furnishes  full  details  of  their  re¬ 
ceptions  and  from  the  accounts  it  would  seem  that  while 
they  were  entertained  in  this  town  politics  was  forgotten 
and  a  cordial  welcome  was  given  each  and  every  one. 

The  following  accounts  are  extracts  from  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  time: 

George  Washington 


Salem,  November  3,  1789. 

We  recollect  no  event  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  this 
country,  which  has  had  so  universal  an  effect  in  calling  forth 
those  finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  which  constitute  the  most 
pleasing  part  of  human  nature,  as  the  present  Tour  of  the 
PRESIDENT  of  the  United  States.  To  behold  the  man, 
whom  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  instrument,  both 
in  a  civil  and  military  capacity,  of  our  political  salvation — 
the  man,  who,  to  the  qualities  of  a  great  Soldier  and  States¬ 
man  joins  every  amiable  virtue  and  accomplishment  which 
can  adorn  a  private  station — in  short,  to  see  GENERAL 
WASHINGTON,  appeared  to  be  the  last,  the  fondest  wish 
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of  every  man,  woman  and  child;  and  the  gratification  of 
that  wish  inspires  but  one  uniform  sentiment — from  every 
mouth  we  hear  the  same  expressions,  of  his  virtues,  his  benig¬ 
nity,  his  kind  and  paternal  care  of  the  Great  Family  over 
which  he  presides. 

Not  less  hearty  and  sincere  than  their  fellow-countrymen, 
in  their  love  of  this  good  man,  not  far  behind  the  first  in 
their  testimonies  of  it,  are  the  Inhabitants  of  SALEM.  When 
it  was  certainly  known  that  the  President  would  visit  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  it  was  probable  he  would  do  this  town  the  same 
honor,  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  called,  to  consult 
on  measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  his  reception  and  accom¬ 
modation.  A  Committee  was  chosen  to  prepare  and  present 
an  address  in  their  name; —  and  another  Committee,  to 
make  such  arrangements  on  the  occasion,  as  they  might 
judge  necessary.  And  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  latter,  to 
repair  to  the  capital  and  give  the  President  an  invitation 
to  the  town.  This  being  done,  and  having  obtained  the 
promise  of  a  visit  on  Thursday  last,  the  Committee  made 
their  dispositions  accordingly. 

The  worthy  Major  General  of  this  Division,  also,  desirous 
of  paying  the  President  every  military  honor,  issued  his 
orders  for  that  purpose.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  judi¬ 
cious  arrangements  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Military  Offi¬ 
cers,  the  affairs  of  the  day  were  conducted  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  and  regularity. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  President  left  Boston,  escorted 
by  Major  Gibbs’  Horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
respectable  gentlemen.  On  passing  Charles-river  Bridge, 
which  was  finely  decorated  with  the  fiags  of  all  nations,  and 
of  the  construction  of  which  he  expressed  his  approbation, 
he  was  saluted  by  11  guns  from  Capt.  CaldePs  Artillery, 
posted  on  the  celebrated  heights  of  Charlestown,  where  the 
battle  was  fought.  The  President  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Cambridge  to  Lynn,  where  the  gentlemen  from  Boston  took 
their  leave.  The  escort  being  joined  by  Capt.  Osgood’s  Horse, 
the  President  continued  his  journey  to  Marblehead,  where  he 
partook  of  a  cold  collation,  and  then  sat  off  for  Salem. 

At  one  o’clock,  the  inhabitants  assembled  in  Court  Street, 
and  formed  a  procession,  under  the  direction  of  the  Mar¬ 
shalls  for  the  day;  and,  preceeded  by  a  band  of  music,  were 
conducted  to  the  west  end  of  the  Main  Street. 

The  Military  were  formed  in  Federal  Street,  under  the 
command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Fisk — Capt.  Brown’s  Horse  on  the 
right;  then  the  Salem  Cadets,  Capt.  Saunders;  Salem  Artil- 
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lery,  Capt.-Lieutenant  Hovey;  1st  Regiment,  Col.  Breed; 
5th  Regiment,  Col.  Abbot. 

The  President’s  arrival  at  the  bounds  of  Salem  (where 
he  was  received  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements)  was 
announced  by  a  federal  discharge  from  the  Fort,  and  another 
from  the  Artillery  on  Federal  Street.  Here  he  quitted  his 
carriage,  and  mounted  a  beautiful  white  horse.  On  his  nearer 
approach,  the  bells  began  and  continued  ringing  for  15 
minutes.  The  Committee  conducted  him  to  the  line  of 
troops,  who  saluted  him  as  he  passed ;  and  when  he  came  on 
the  left  of  the  line,  the  firing  of  the  artillery  and  musketry 
took  place. 

From  Federal  Street  he  proceeded  to  the  Main  Street, 
where  the  escort  coming  to  open  order,  he  passed  through  the 
avenue,  and  was  received  by  the  Selectmen,^  at  the  head  of 
the  PROCESSION,  which  then  moved  on  in  the  following 
order : 

Salem  Cadets. 

Music. 

Selectmen. 

Sheriff  of  Essex  County,  on  horseback. 

Marshall  of  Massachusetts  District,  on  horseback. 

THE  PRESIDENT, 

on  horseback,  attended  by  Major  Jackson, 
his  Secretary. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

Town-Treasurer  and  Town-Clerk. 

School  Committee. 

Magistrates  and  Lawyers. 

Clergy. 

Physicians. 

Merchants  and  Traders. 

Marine  Society. 

Masters  of  Vessels. 

Revenue  Officers. 

Continental  and  Militia  Officers. 

Strangers. 

Mechanicks. 

Seamen. 

Laborers. 

The  several  Schoolmasters,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  own  scholars. 


1  No  particular  circumstance  of  the  day  seems  to  have 
pleased  more  than  the  plain  and  hearty  manner  in  which  Mr. 
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The  front  of  the  Procession  having  reached  the  Court¬ 
house,  the  President  was  conducted  by  the  Selectmen  and 
Committees  into  the  balcony,  where  he  paid  his  respects  to 
the  innumerable  crowd  who  pressed  to  see  him — immediate¬ 
ly  the  air  rang  with  their  acclamations — he  was  then  saluted 
with  an  Ode,  adapted  to  the  occasion,  by  a  select  choir  of 
singers  in  a  temporary  gallery,  covered  with  rich  Persian 
carpets,  and  hung  with  damask  curtains.  After  which,  he 
received  the  affectionate  address  of  the  Town,  to  which  he 
returned  a  kind  and  elegant  answer.  The  Cadets  then  es¬ 
corted  him  to  his  residence  in  WASHINGTON  STREET; 
after  which  they  fired  a  salute,  and,  having  received  the 
thanks  of  the  President  by  his  Secretary,  for  their  services, 
were  dismissed. 

At  dark,  the  Court-house  was  beautifully  illuminated,  and 
made  a  most  elegant  appearance.  The  disposition  of  the 
lights  did  credit  to  the  person  who  superintended  this  bus¬ 
iness. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  brilliant  Assembly  at  Concert 
Hall,  which  the  President  honored  with  his  presence.  As 
he  came  from  his  door  to  his  carriage,  13  beautiful  rockets 
appeared  at  once  in  the  air,  and  13  others  when  he  alighted 
at  the  door  of  the  Hall — these  had  a  most  pleasing  effect; 
When  he  retired  from  the  company,  which  was  at  an  early 
hour,  the  same  compliment  was  again  paid  him. 

The  President  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  every¬ 
thing  which  took  place.  He  declared  to  those  who  attended 
him  that  he  wanted  words  to  express  his  gratitude  for  the 
attentions  he  had  received.  He  was  particularly  gratified 
by  the  military  exhibition,  spoke  handsomely  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Militia,  and  of  their  firings,  of  the  Artillery, 
whose  conduct  was  highly  applauded,  and  passed  some  very 
battering  compliments  on  the  Cadets  (which  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  disciplined  light  corps  in  the  United  States)  who 
acted  as  his  escort,  and  were  therefore  more  immediately 
under  his  observation.  He  was  highly  delighted  with  the 
company  at  the  Hall  in  the  evening,  the  numbers  and  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  Ladies,  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  .  .  . 

Friday  morning  about  nine  o’clock,  the  President  sat  off 

Northey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Selectmen,  received  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  gentleman  is  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  and  when 
the  President  was  presented  to  the  Selectmen,  Mr.  Northey  took 
him  by  the  hand,  being  covered,  and  said,  “friend  Washington, 
we  are  glad  to  see  thee,  and  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  bid 
thee  a  hearty  welcome  to  Salem!” 
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on  his  Journey  eastward  escorted  by  Capt.  Osgood’s  and  Capt. 
Brown’s  Horse,  and  accompanied  by  many  respectable  gentle¬ 
men.  To  gratify  the  people,  he  rode  out  of  town  on  horse¬ 
back.  Essex  Bridge  was  beautifully  dressed  with  the  flags  of 
different  nations;  and  the  calvacade  passed  it  free  of  toll. 

When  he  had  passed  Essex  Bridge,  he  dismounted  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  draw  to  examine  its  mechanism,  which  was 
raised  for  that  purpose.  As  he  passed  through  Beverly,  he 
visited  the  Cotton  Manufactur)-^  in  that  place.  .  .  .  — Salem 
Mercury. 

James  Moxeoe 


Pbesident's  Approach 

Tuesday  morning,  July  8,  1817. 

This  morning  it  is  expected  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  visit  the  town  of  Marblehead,  whose  inhabitants 
are  prepared,  without  distinction  of  party,  to  render  him 
every  respectful  attention,  to  facilitate  the  purpose  of  his 
visit,  and  to  make  his  short  stay  there  as  pleasant  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  the  afternoon  he  is  expected  to  enter  this  town, 
where  preparations  are  made  in  the  same  spirit  to  receive 
him;  the  arrangements  for  which  are  fully  detailed  in  the 
following  notification  by  the  Committee. 

Arrangements  for  the  Reception  of  the  President 
IN  Salem 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  visit 
Salem  this  day  between  the  hours  of  1  and  3  o’clock  P.  M. 
from  Marblehead,  the  following  arrangements  have  been  con¬ 
cluded  upon. 

The  President  will  be  met  at  the  lines  of  the  town  by  the 
Selectmen,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  two  Marshals, 
where  he  will  be  welcomed  to  Salem  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Selectmen. 

A  national  Salute  of  19  guns  will  be  fired  by  Col.  Russell’s 
Artillery  immediately  after  his  reception. 

The  President  will  be  escorted  by  Major  Peabody’s  bat¬ 
talion  of  Cavalry  over  the  South  Bridge,  through  Market, 
part  of  Essex,  Court,  Marlborough,  Federal  and  Boston 
Streets,  into  Essex  Street;  thence  by  the  civil  procession  to 
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his  lodging  at  the  Essex  Coffee  House.  The  procession  will 
then  halt,  open  to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  President  will 
pass  through.  The  address  will  then  be  delivered  and 
his  answer  received — after  which  the  procession  will  disperse. 

The  President  with  his  suite,  accompanied  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Arrangements  and  Marshals,  escorted  by  the  Pattalion 
of  Light  Infantry,  will  proceed  from  the  Essex  Coffee  House, 
through  Essex  Market  and  Front  Streets,  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  Municipal  authorities  of  the  town  and  citizens, 
will  be  introduced  to  him. 

From  the  Town  Hall  the  President  will  be  escorted  by  the 
Cavalry  thro’  Front,  Washington,  Essex,  Pleasant  and  Brown 
Streets,  thro’  the  West  Gate  of  Washington  Square,  to  review 
the  troops — after  having  reviewed  them  and  received  the 
marching  salute,  he  will  be  escorted  by  the  Cavalry  thro’ 
Brown  and  St.  Peter  Streets  to  his  lodgings. 

Salutes  will  be  fired  by  Col.  Russell’s  Artillery  when  the 
President  joins  the  civil  procession,  when  he  arrives  at  his 
lodgings  and  when  he  enters  the  Town  Hall. 

The  procession  will  be  formed  in  Essex  Street,  between 
Dean  and  Shillaber  Streets,  and  thence  continued  down  Es¬ 
sex  Street,  in  the  following 

Order. 

Escort — The  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  commanded  by 
Capt.  White. 

Band  of  Music. 

Citizens  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  the  youngest  first. 
East  India  Marine  Society. 

Salem  Marine  Society. 

OflBcers  of  Insurance  Companies  and  Banks. 

Board  of  Health. 

Overseers  of  the  Poor. 

School  Masters 
School  Committee. 

Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Strangers  of  Distinction. 

Militia  Officers  of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns,  in  unifrom. 
Magistrates,  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar  and  Physicians. 
Representatives  and  Senators. 

Judges  of  the  Courts. 

Collector,  Naval  Officer  and  Surveyor. 
OflBcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

Rev.  Clergy  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns. 
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Selectmen  and  Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Sheriff  and  his  Deputies,  &  Marshal  of  the  District. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  suite. 

As  a  distinct  place  will  be  assigned  for  the  youth  of  the 
town,  and  as  they  will  not  form  a  part  of  the  procession,  the 
Schoolmasters  are  requested  to  appear  with  their  scholars 
near  Buffum’s  Corner  as  early  as  1  o’clock,  and  conform  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  Marshals. 

The  citizens  are  requested  to  assemble  at  the  place  appoint¬ 
ed  for  forming  the  procession  at  1  o’clock. 

In  the  evening  the  President  and  his  suite  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  and  Marshals, 
to  the  Town  Hall,  where  music  will  be  provided.  Each  sub¬ 
scriber  will  be  furnished  by  the  Committee  of  arrangements 
with  three  tickets  of  admission. 

The  Committee  having  made  the  above  arrangements  in 
compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  having  appointed 
the  following  gentlemen  Marshals  to  execute  the  same,  hope 
they  will  meet  the  approbation  of  the  citizens  of  the  town, 
and  that  they  will  cheerfully  conform  to  them. 

Marshals. 

Maj.  James  Charles  King 
Gen.  David  Putnam 
Maj.  Edward  S.  Lang 

John  W.  Treadwell,  Esq. 

Capt.  John  Stone 
Maj.  Samuel  W.  Phelps. 

B.  Pickman,  jun.  Chairman  of 

Committee  of  Arrangements 

This  morning  the  Battalion  of  Cavalry,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major  Peabody,  proceeded  to  Chelsea  to  meet  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  escort  him  to  Marblehead 
and  Salem.  Maj.  Gen.  Hovey  and  Brig.  Gen.  Appleton,  and 
Suites,  will  meet  the  President  at  the  lines  of  the  Division, 
and  accompany  him  to  Marblehead  and  thence  to  Salem. 

We  understand  that  his  Excellency  Gov.  Brooks,  and  Suite, 
with  the  Quarter  Master  and  Adjutant  General,  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  his  visit  to  this 
town. — Salem  Gazette. 

Salem,  Friday  morning,  July  11,  1817. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last,  at  10  o’clock,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  with  his  Suite  left  Boston  for  Marblehead 
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and  Salem,  escorted  by  the  Boston  Light  Dragoons.  At  the 
boundary  of  the  counties,  he  was  received  by  the  Hon.  Sheriff 
Bartlett  of  Essex,  Maj.  Gen.  Hovey,  Brig.  Gen.  Appleton, 
etc.  and  the  escort  was  continued  by  the  Battalion  of  Cavalry, 
consisting  of  the  Washington  and  Essex  Hussars,  under  Maj. 
Peabody,  which  had  gone  from  Salem  for  that  purpose. 

At  Lynn,  the  President  was  met  by  a  Committee  of  that 
town,  and  under  a  salute  from  Capt.  Batchelder’s  artillery 
conducted  to  the  Hotel,  where  many  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
previously  assembled,  were  presented  to  him.  As  he  left  the 
Hotel,  a  very  large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  all  ages,  drew  up  in  two  lines  on  the  Common,  form¬ 
ing  a  lane  extending  from  the  Hotel  to  the  Meeting-house, 
through  which,  with  his  Excellency  Gov.  Brooks,  and  their 
respective  suites,  preceded  hy  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  he  passed  delighted  on  foot,  and  then  ascended  his 
carriage,  and  continued  his  journey. 

At  Marblehead  he  was  received  with  great  respect  hy  the 
Fathers  of  the  Town  and  Committee  of  Arrangements,  un¬ 
der  escort  of  Capt.  Story’s  Light  Infantry,  and  amidst  the 
sounds  of  hells  and  cannon,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  citi¬ 
zens;  here  he  spent  several  hours,  receiving  congratulations, 
viewing  the  town  and  harbour,  visiting  and  inspecting  Fort 
Sewall  and  its  garrison,  reviewing  Maj.  Reed’s  battalion  of 
artillery  etc.  etc. 

A  little  after  3  o’clock  a  salute  from  Col.  Russell’s  regi¬ 
ment  of  artillery,  stationed  in  South  Salem,  and  the  ringing 
of  the  bells,  announced  that  the  President  had  reached  the 
bounds  of  Salem,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen,  Com¬ 
mittee  and  Marshals,  and  welcomed  by  Col.  Mansfield,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Selectmen,  in  the  following  terms. 

“We  are  highly  gratified,  sir,  that  we  have  once  more  an 
opportunity  to  present  our  respects  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Nation ;  and  we  the  Selectmen,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the 
inhabitants,  sincerely  welcome  you  to  the  ancient  town  of 
Salem.” 

After  which  he  quitted  his  carriage  and  proceeded  with 
the  cavalcade  on  horseback.  He  was  soon  in  the  center  of 
the  town.  The  descent  from  the  high  ground  to  South 
Bridge  exhibited  the  cavalcade,  which  had  increased  at  every 
step,  to  fine  advantage.  An  arch,  thrown  over  the  bridge, 
was  handsomely  dressed  with  fiags;  passing  under  this,  the 
President  entered  into  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  citizens 
thronging  the  streets,  while  every  window  was  sparkling  with 
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female  beauty;  and  turning  the  angle,  into  Essex  Street,  the 
gratulating  shouts  of  thousands  rent  the  air.  Having  passed 
into  Court  Street  through  Marlborough,  Federal  and  Boston 
Streets,  to  the  head  of  Essex  Street,  the  cavalcade  halted. 
Here  the  President  dismounted  and  joined  on  foot  the  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  inhabitants  there  formed  agreeable  to  the  judi¬ 
cious  arrangements  of  the  Committee.  An  elegant  battalion, 
composed  of  our  three  companies  of  light  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  Capt.  White  of  the  Cadets,  conducted  this 
procession,  under  a  salute  from  the  artillery,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  lodgings  at  the  Essex  Coffee  House.  Near  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  person,  in  the  procession,  were  many  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  naval  and  military  commanders. 

In  the  passage  through  Essex  Street,  the  hopes  of  parents 
and  of  society  were  presented  to  the  President,  in  the  assem¬ 
blage  of  about  a  thousand  children,  regularly  arranged  on 
each  side,  under  their  several  schoolmasters,  and  forming  an 
extensive  avenue  for  the  procession  to  pass  through.  When 
the  head  of  the  escort  reached  the  Coffee  House,  they  opened, 
&  the  President  was  conducted  in  by  the  Committee,  where 
he  met  with  many  distinguished  characters,  among  whom  it 
was  a  high  gratification  to  behold  his  Excellency  the  Governor, 
(who  with  his  Aids,  &  in  full  uniform)  had  arrived  some 
hours  before,  the  Hon.  Timothy  Pickering,  of  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council,  etc.  etc.  Here,  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
amidst  the  assembled  citizens,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Pickman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and 
an  extemporaneous  answer  returned  by  the  President.  Some 
time  after,  the  President,  accompanied  by  his  Excellency  and 
many  other  public  characters,  was  escorted  to  the  Town  Hall, 
where  a  number  of  our  most  respectable  citizens  were  person¬ 
ally  introduced  to  him.  From  the  Hall  he  proceeded  in  a  car¬ 
riage  with  the  Governor  to  Washington  Square,  where  he 
reviewed  the  line  of  troops;  composed  of  the  battalion  of 
cavalry,  the  regiment  of  artillery,  the  regiment  of  infantry, 
and  the  Independent  Cadets,  (the  whole  under  the  orders  of 
Col.  Russell  of  the  artillery)  and  then  alighted  at  a  marquee, 
where  he  received  the  marching  salute.  The  military  dis¬ 
play  was  most  beautiful;  and  we  understand  the  President 
was  pleased  to  express  his  sense  of  the  fine  appearance  and 
correct  performances  of  the  troops  in  high  terms  of  approba¬ 
tion. 

After  the  review,  the  President,  (who  entered  and  quitted 
the  Square  under  a  peal  of  artillery)  was  escorted  by  the 
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cavalry  to  his  lodgings;  where  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a 
large  number  of  guests  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  table, 
and  among  whom  were  his  Exc’y  Gov.  Brooks,  Sec’ry  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  Mr.  Pickering,  Judge  Story,  many  naval  and 
military  officers  of  the  IT.  S.,  Gen.  Hovey  and  other  militia 
officers,  the  venerable  Dr.  Holyoke,  Rev.  Clergy,  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  Marshals  of  the  day,  etc.  In  the  evening, 
the  President  and  the  Governor,  with  their  suites,  visited 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  a  brilliant  assem¬ 
blage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  where  a  free  and  polite 
intercourse  took  place  between  these  distinguished  visitors 
and  the  company  assembled.  An  excellent  band  of  music 
enlivened  the  brilliant  scene.  At  an  early  hour  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  Governor,  retired,  having  been  greeted  at  every 
turn,  through  the  day,  with  all  the  marks  expressive  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  First  Magistrate  of  the  Nation. 

Wednesday  morning,  the  President,  with  his  suite,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  purposes  of  his  tour,  visited  Fort  Pickering  on 
Winter  Island,  the  East  India  Museum,  the  Salem  Athenae¬ 
um,  the  new  work  house,  and  whatever  other  objects  of  a 
public  nature  and  worthy  his  regard,  the  town  offers.  In 
the  afternoon  dinner  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Selectmen,  Committee  of  Arrangements,  and 
many  other  gentlemen  of  distinction.  In  the  evening,  attend¬ 
ed  a  large  tea  party  at  Mrs.  Judge  Story’s. 

Thursday  morning,  breakfasted  at  an  early  hour  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Thorndike  at  his  seat  in  Beverly,  with  a  large  com¬ 
pany  invited  on  the  occasion.  The  residue  of  the  day,  we 
understand,  he  spent  in  retirement,  to  attend  to  business 
which  the  nature  of  his  office  required,  and  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  his  hands  since  the  commencement  of  his  tour. 

We  understand  the  President  will  pass  this  day  also  in 
Salem,  and  chiefly  in  the  same  retired  manner. 

The  Address 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  either  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  President  (which  was  delivered  in  a  very  grace¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  manner)  or  the  Answer;  but  have  been 
furnished  by  a  gentleman,  who  was  near  the  speaker,  with 
the  following  as  their  substance. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  high  grati¬ 
fication  which  the  citizens  of  Salem  experienced  from  the 
visit  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  &  the  individual  wishes  of  the 
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Committee,  that  his  tour  might  prove  pleasant  and  salutary 
to  himself,  and  beneficial  to  the  nation — Adverted  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Town,  to  the  industry  and  frugality  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  its  merchants 
and  navigators,  which  was  particularly  exemplified  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  carried  on  the  trade  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope — Observed  that  an  eminent  merchant 
of  this  town,  now  deceased,  was  one  of  the  earliest  adventur¬ 
ers  in  that  trade,  which  has  now  become  a  permanent  &  most 
valuable  branch  of  the  national  commerce,  and  expressed  a 
confident  hope  that  the  Federal  government  would,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  give  it  every 
due  encouragement — Adverted  to  its  connection  with  agri¬ 
culture,  manufactures,  and  the  fisheries,  and  spoke  of  it  as 
the  support  of  our  rising  Navy,  whose  brilliant  achievements 
had  reflected  so  much  glory  on  the  country — Congratulated 
the  President  on  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
at  a  time  when  our  country  was  at  peace  with  all  nations, 
when  a  pacific  policy  prevails  through  Europe,  and  a  liberal 
spirit  through  the  U.  States — when  we  enjoy  a  revenue  which 
would  permit  the  government  to  apply  a  part  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  our  national  debt,  and  to  the  internal  improvements 
of  which  our  country  is  susceptible — Observed,  that  the  Pa¬ 
triot  and  the  Christian  must  ardently  desire  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  may  be  of  long,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  of 
perpetual  duration ;  but  remarked,  that  such  is  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  all  human  affairs,  that  it  was  proper  for  every  nation 
in  time  of  peace,  to  be  in  some  degree  prepared  for  war,  as 
the  best  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  the  only 
security  against  the  overw’helming  evils  which  a  war  unex¬ 
pected  and  unprepared  for,  never  fails  to  produce — Con¬ 
cluded  by  offering  up  to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events  fer¬ 
vent  prayers  for  the  life  and  health  of  the  President — that 
he  might  be  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  exalted  but 
responsible  station,  with  success,  and  in  such  manner  as  to 
draw  upon  himself  the  benediction  of  a  grateful,  a  united, 
a  prosperous  and  a  happy  nation. 

To  which  the  President  extemporaneously  replied — that  the 
respectful  invitation  to  visit  this  town  had  been  highly  grati¬ 
fying  to  him;  and  that  the  reception  he  had  met  had  ex¬ 
cited  emotions  which  he  could  not  express; — That  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  great  interests  which  had  been  noticed  in  the 
address,  it  was  the  disposition  of  the  American  government 
and  of  the  American  people  duly  to  foster  them;  and  that. 
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during  his  administration,  they  should  meet  every  encour¬ 
agement  which  was  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the  other 
great  interests  of  the  country. 


The  Town  Hall  (a  long  room  over  the  Market)  was  first 
made  use  of  to  pay  the  honours  of  the  town  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  describe  the 
handsome  st3de  in  which  it  was  fitted  up;  It  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  President,  and  drew  from  him  a  compliment 
to  the  ladies  whose  taste  and  skill  spread  over  it  such  a  neat 
and  graceful  dress  of  ornament,  in  festoons  of  oak,  connected 
with  bands  of  gold,  and  disposed  in  the  most  elegant  and 
appropriate  manner.  At  the  north  end  of  the  hall  was  the 
seat  of  the  President  (a  chair  from  Mount  Vernon,  with  the 
name  of  Washington  inscribed  upon  it)  upon  an  elevation 
of  about  four  feet  above  the  floor,  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
stairs,  being  a  circular  projection  in  front  of  a  colonnade, 
over  which  was  an  arch  supported  by  pillars,  and  surmounted 
with  the  arms  of  the  U.  States.  Around  the  room  were 
portraits  of  eminent  worthies,  of  old  and  present  times,  and 
representations  of  various  scenes  in  which  the  glory  of  the 
nation  is  involved.  When  lighted  in  the  evening  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  lamps,  and  glittering  with  female  beauty,  it  displayed 
an  enchanting  scene. — Salem  Gazette. 

Andrew  Jackson 


Salem,  Nov.  1,  1830. 

A  little  after  5  o’clock,  a  salute  from  a  company  of  vol¬ 
unteers,  stationed  at  the  boundary  line,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  announced  that  the  President  had  reached  the  bounds 
of  Salem,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Selectmen,  Committee, 
and  a  cavalcade  of  about  200  horsemen,  and  welcomed  by 
N.  Frothingham,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Selectmen.  His 
reply  was  brief,  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery  indicated  ex¬ 
treme  feebleness  of  body.  An  extensive  cavalcade  of  citizens, 
including  a  body  of  truckmen,  uniformly  and  neatly  dressed, 
followed  the  carriages  containing  the  President  and  suite; 
salutes  were  fired  at  the  line;  also  near  the  South  bridge  by 
the  Danvers  Artillery,  and  on  Washington  Square  by  the 
Salem  Artillery.  All  the  bells  in  town  were  rung  on  the 
President’s  approach.  A  beautiful  military  battalion,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Danvers,  Beverly,  Mechanic  and  Salem  Light 
Infantry  companies,  with  two  splendid  bands  of  music,  from 
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Boston,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Major  C.  A.  An¬ 
drew,  were  to  take  up  the  procession  in  South  Salem,  and 
escort  it  into  town,  hut  on  account  of  the  President’s  indis¬ 
position,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  place  him  at  his  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  carriages  containing  him  and 
his  suite,  with  the  committee  of  arrangements,  &c.  (the 
President  in  a  close  carriage,)  drove  on  with  full  speed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  cavalcade,  escort  and  multitude  of  citizens,  behind. 

After  reaching  the  Mansion  House  in  West  Place,  which 
was  prepared  in  a  splendid  style  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  President,  he  appeared  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  piazza, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  with  every  indication  of  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  indisposition,  weaving  his  hat  gracefully  to  the  crowd, 
and  receiving  their  repeated  plaudits.  He  then  retired,  and 
it  was  announced  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  that  he  would  not 
make  his  aj)pearance  again  or  receive  any  visits  until  morn¬ 
ing.  The  procession  of  the  military,  cavalcade,  committee, 
&c.  was  then  formed,  and  Vice  President  Van  Buren,  Secre¬ 
taries  Cass  and  Woodbury,  and  others  of  the  President’s 
suite,  were  conducted  through  the  town,  agreeably  to  the 
previous  arrangements.  Returning  to  the  Mansion  House 
the  distinguished  visitors  (w’ith  the  exception  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent)  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens,  were  es¬ 
corted  to  Hamilton  Hall,  where  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Remond.  It  was  half  past  7  o’clock  before  the 
company  was  seated  at  the  table. 

The  Independent  Cadets,  under  Captain  Miller  performed 
guard  duty  at  the  quarters  of  the  President,  persuant  to  the 
orders  of  the  Governor,  and  remained  on  duty  during  the 
night. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  President  breakfasted  at  the 
Mansion  House,  with  a  part  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments  and  his  suite,  having  previously  taken  a  short  walk 
to  the  Mall,  At  7  o’clock,  he  visited  without  parade  the 
splendid  Museum  of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and 
shortly  after  his  return  to  the  Mansion  House,  entered  the 
barouche  prepared  for  him,  and  with  his  suite,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Arrangements,  and  other  gentlemen,  was  escorted 
through  Essex,  Summer,  Chestnut,  Dean,  Beckford,  Federal, 
Marlborough,  Church,  Brown,  and  Pleasant  Streets.  On  this 
occasion  as  well  as  on  the  preceding  day  when  the  procession 
passed  through  the  same  streets,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was 
greater  than  has  been  witnessed  in  this  place,  since  the  visit 
of  Lafayette.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  ut- 
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most  decorum  prevailed;  and  the  procession  was  conducted 
throughout  with  an  order,  precision  and  regularity  that  pecu¬ 
liarly  marked  the  intelligence  by  which  it  was  directed.  The 
houses  situated  adjacent  to  the  line  of  march  were  filled  to 
repletion. 

“You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  moved, 

To  see  him  as  he  passed,  so  many  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes.” 

These  demonstrations  of  respect  were  offered  to  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  Union  by  citizens  of  all  parties,  to  whom 
he  is  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  and  his  country  to  admin¬ 
ister,  without  partiality,  the  blessings  of  civil  government. 

The  procession  passed  in  its  course  under  several  beautiful 
arches  composed  of  evergreens  and  blooming  fiowers,  and 
surmounted  by  appropriate  mottoes.  The  motto  on  the  arch 
in  Boston  Street,  (the  father  of  all  the  arches),  painted 
around  a  circle  of  roses  was ;  “May  his  future  days  be  as  hap¬ 
py  as  the  past  have  been  glorious.”  Within  the  circle  was 
the  following:  “The  supporters  of  the  Constitution  are  re¬ 
ceived  with  gratitude  by  the  people.”  Beckford  Street  and 
Marlborough  Street,  had  each  an  arch.  The  arch  in  Central 
Street,  (opposite  the  Jackson  room),  had  on  the  northern 
side,  “Jackson  and  the  Constitution”;  under  which  was 
placed  the  President’s  reply  to  the  Dorchester  address :  “The 
Union,  it  shall  be  preserved  as  long  as  this  arm  has  power.” 
The  arch  at  south  school  house  was  surmounted  by  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  an  eagle,  with  the  motto,  ‘TJnity.” 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Mansion  House,  to  which  the 
President  had  returned,  and  when  the  carriages  were  in 
readiness  for  his  departure,  he  appeared  on  the  piazza  and 
with  grace  and  dignity  gave  his  valedictory  salute  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  multitude,  who  in  return  bid  him  farewell  in  hearty 
and  long  continued  cheers.  He  was  pleased  to  dispense  with 
the  escort  of  the  battalion  then  paraded  in  readiness,  and 
at  half  past  9  o’clock,  with  his  retinue,  he  drove  off  with 
speed  on  his  route  to  Lowell. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  throng,  we  believe  no  seri¬ 
ous  accident  occurred  to  mar  the  festivities  of  either  day. 
And  although  we  had  frequent  opportunities  to  examine  the 
crowd  of  many  thousands,  we  did  not  discover  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  intoxication,  or  disorderly  conduct  of  any  kind. 

The  merchant  vessels  in  our  harbor,  generally,  honored  the 
occasion  by  a  display  of  their  fiags. 
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The  Battalion  of  Light  Infantry,  composed  of  the  Dan¬ 
vers,  Beverly,  and  Salem  Mechanic  Light  Infantry,  made  a 
brilliant  display.  Where  all  appeared  so  well,  it  might  ap¬ 
pear  invidious  to  discriminate,  but  the  beautiful  and  classi¬ 
cal  new  helmets  of  the  Salem  Light  Infantry  attracted  the 
admiration  of  all  eyes.  The  Mechanic  Light  Infantry  also 
appeared  with  very  handsome  new  plumes. 

We  noticed  in  the  train  of  the  President,  besides  the  Vice 
President,  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy,  &c.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Williams  of  Mississippi,  Commodore  Elliot,  &c. 

These  gentlemen,  and  others  of  the  suite,  were  hospitably 
entertained  on  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  house  of  Robert 
Stone,  Esq.  in  Chestnut  Street,  where  a  large  party  was  as¬ 
sembled  to  meet  them. 

A  Committee  from  Salem  attended  the  President  as  far  as 
Andover,  where  he  arrived  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  there 
received  and  welcomed  with  civil  and  military"  honors,  and 
partook  of  a  collation  at  Locke’s  Hotel.  He  visited  the 
Theological  Institution  and  the  Academy,  the  pupils  of  both 
of  which  were  paraded.  After  receiving  the  greetings  of  the 
citizens  for  about  an  hour,  he  proceeded  to  Lowell.  He  will 
probably  reach  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  to¬ 
morrow.  The  elite  of  the  militia  of  that  state  have  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  been  assembled  there,  some  of  the  companies  from 
60  miles  distance,  awaiting  his  arrival.  It  is  expected  he 
will  make  his  entry  into  Portland  on  the  4th  July. 

In  the  order  of  Procession  for  the  reception  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  Lowell,  a  place  is  assigned  for  the  Ladies;  they  are 
to  form  four  deep  in  Jackson  street,  and  be  escorted  by  the 
military  (a  regiment  of  light  infantry  and  riflemen,  and  the 
militia  officers)  to  the  place  designated  for  receiving  the 
President.  There  are  nearly  4000  females  attached  to  the 
factories,  and  1000  more  will  probably  join  the  procession, 
all  neatly  and  uniformly  dressed.  The  display  at  Lowell 
will  surpass  anything  the  President  has  yet  witnessed. — 
Salem  Gazette. 

James  K.  Polk 

Tuesday,  July  6,  1847. 

When  our  last  paper  was  issued,  it  was  uncertain  whether 
Mr.  Polk  would  find  time  to  stop  in  any  of  the  places  through 
which  he  must  pass  between  Newburyport  and  Boston.  By 
the  prompt  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Eastern  Rail- 
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road,  however,  in  providing  a  special  train  for  his  accommo¬ 
dation,  he  was  enabled  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  city 
government  of  Salem,  and  was  accordingly  received,  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  with  civic  and  military  honors. 

He  left  Portland  in  the  cars,  in  season  to  arrive  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  at  about  10  o’clock.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  of 
reception,  and  a  survey  of  the  town,  in  procession,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  took  his  departure.  On  his  arrival  at  Newburyport,  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  town  authorities;  and,  after  a  short 
stay,  proceeded  on  his  route. 

A  committee  of  our  City  Council  met  him  at  the  Beverly 
depot,  and  escorted  him  to  the  boundary'  of  the  city,  where 
he  was  introduced  to  the  Mayor,  in  a  brief  and  appropriate 
manner,  by  Alderman  Trask.  The  President  was  accom¬ 
panied,  in  his  carriage,  by  Secretary  Buchanan,  Sheriff 
Sprague  and  Marshal  Barnes. 

Before  the  President  removed  to  the  carriage  occupied  by 
the  Mayor,  he  was  addressed  by  that  Gentleman,  as  follows: 

“As  the  representative  of  the  citizens  of  Salem  and  as  the 
organ  of  its  Council,  I  tender  you,  Mr.  President,  the  re¬ 
spect  due  your  exalted  station.  A  visit  from  the  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate  of  the  Republic  cannot  be  otherwise  than  a  gratifying 
occurrence  to  us,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  it  enables 
us  by  showing  respect  to  its  highest  constituted  authority  to 
evince  our  continued  attachment  to  the  Government  and  In¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Union.  It  would  have  been  more  gratifying 
to  us,  if  at  this  time  your  engagements  had  allowed  you  to 
remain  with  us  a  sufficient  time  to  visit  such  of  our  city  In¬ 
stitutions  as  might  be  thought  worthy  of  your  attention,  en¬ 
abling  you  to  become  in  some  measure  acquainted  wdth  the 
resources  and  requirements  of  this  section  of  our  common 
country.  Salem  is  the  oldest  settlement  within  the  chartered 
limits  of  the  original  Colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
second  oldest  town  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  Its  inhabitants,  since  its  settlement,  more  than 
two  centuries  ago,  have  been  always  almost  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  commerical  pursuits,  and  from  the  very  first  became 
largely  interested  in  what  they  have  always  since  successful¬ 
ly  pursued,  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  Its  annals  are  not 
without  events  of  historical  interest.  Almost  within  reach 
of  my  voice  and  of  sight  from  where  you.  sir,  stand,  was 
shed  the  first  blood  and  the  first  successful  resistance  was 
made  to  hostile  aggression  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution. 
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In  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salem  and  of  its  municipal 
government,  I  bid  you,  Mr.  President,  welcome  to  our  city, 
and  tender  you  its  hospitalities,” 

To  this  address,  the  President  replied  as  follows: — 

“I  am  most  happy,  sir,  to  spend  a  few  brief  moments  with 
the  citizens  of  your  ancient  town.  Its  history  is  not  wholly 
unknown  to  me.  Its  founders  could  not  have  fully  antici¬ 
pated  the  great  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  has  acquired 
in  the  little  more  than  two  hundred  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  foundation ;  and  neither  you  nor  I,  sir,  can  antici¬ 
pate  the  measure  of  its  future  growth;  still  less,  that  of  our 
common  country. 

“I  regret,  sir,  that  the  necessity  for  pursuing  my  journey 
in  the  public  conveyances,  this  afternoon,  renders  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  my  stay  among  you  should  be  for  so  very  few  mo¬ 
ments.  I  am  truly  grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  you  have 
given  me,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  and  hospitable  reception 
I  have  found  everywhere  in  New  England.  And  I  am  sin¬ 
cerely  gratified  to  witness  the  manifest  prosperity,  which  is 
every  where  exhibited,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  by  the 
great  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  navigation  and 
commerce.  In  conclusion,  I  must  renew  my  expressions  of 
regret  that  my  brief  time  will  permit  me  only  to  interchange 
a  hasty  bow  with  your  citizens,  instead  of  the  more  cordial 
salutations  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  interchange.” 

A  number  of  cheers  were  given  by  the  by-standers,  at  the 
close  of  the  President’s  reply;  being  loudly  called  for  by  an 
individual,  who  exclaimed,  w’hen  all  was  finished;  “Now  I 
hope  j'ou  know  who  James  K.  Polk  is!” 

After  these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  President,  with 
the  Mayor,  in  a  barouche,  with  the  other  members  of  the 
city  government  in  carriages,  proceeded  through  Bridge 
Street  to  Winter  Street,  where  the  Salem  and  Mechanic 
Light  Infantry  companies  and  the  Essex  Guards,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  Col.  Joseph  Andrews,  were  ready  to  perform  escort 
duty,  the  other  companies  of  the  regiment  not  accepting  the 
invitation.  The  cavalcade  drove  rapidly  by  the  military,  who 
did  not  fail,  however,  to  give  it  a  respectful  salute,  and  after¬ 
ward,  with  the  Artillery  company,  who  had  been  engaged 
in  firing  a  salute,  marched  to  the  front  of  the  City  Hall  in 
Washington  Street,  expecting  to  find  occasion  for  their  serv¬ 
ices  there;  but  the  hasty  movements  necessary'  to  facilitate 
the  wishes  of  the  President,  deprived  the  pageant  of  the  bril¬ 
liancy  and  interest  which  their  presence  would  have  added 
to  the  procession. 
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The  cavalcade  drove  rapidly  through  Brown,  Newbury, 
Essex,  Summer,  Chestnut,  Flint  and  Essex  Streets  to  the 
depot,  where  the  President  resumed  his  seat  in  the  special 
train,  after  appropriate  addresses  of  leave  taking  between 
him  and  the  Mayor.  He  was  accompanied  on  the  way  to 
Boston,  by  the  Maj’or  and  a  portion  of  the  committee  of  the 
City  Council.  The  President  paused  a  time  in  Lynn;  and, 
as  we  learned  from  the  Boston  Post,  was  expected  to  arrive 
at  the  Eastern  Railroad  depot  in  Boston,  in  season  to  pro¬ 
ceed  thence  directly  to  the  Fall  River  depot,  there  to  take  the 
train  for  New  York.  The  Boston  Cadets  were  to  meet  him 
at  the  Eastern  depot  as  an  escort  of  honor  on  his  passage 
through  the  city. 

It  wanted  about  five  minutes  of  three  o’clock  when  the 
President  was  received  by  our  City  Authorities,  this  side  of 
Beverly  Bridge,  and  it  was  15  minutes  after  three,  when  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  cars. 

The  most  pleasing  part  of  yesterday’s  services  was  the 
arrangement  of  the  children  from  the  various  schools,  in 
Chestnut  Street,  forming  lines  through  which  the  procession 
passed. 

The  remark  has  been  made,  in  most  of  the  towns  which 
have  been  visited  by  Mr.  Polk,  that  "no  enthusiasm  was  mani¬ 
fested.”  We  do  not  repeat  the  remark,  in  reference  to  his  re¬ 
ception  here,  for  the  reason  that  we  think  it  proves  nothing. 
A  President  might  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  his  office, 
in  a  manner  far  less  reprehensible  than  Mr.  Polk  has  done, 
without  exicting  enthusiasm  by  his  presence.  We  see  no  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  to  disparage  the  civilities  of  his  reception,  by 
reiterating  the  remark. 

We  are  requested  to  state,  in  explanation  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  galopade  through  our  city,  that  Mr.  Polk  refused  to  leave 
the  cars  in  Beverly,  unless  he  could  be  assured  that  he  should 
not  be  detained  more  than  fifteen  minutes  in  Salem. 

We  shall  make  no  comments  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 
It  is  better  that  people  should  have  their  laugh  out,  quietly 
by  themselves.  They  need  no  instigation  from  the  news¬ 
papers. — Salem  Gazette. 
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By  J ANET  E.  Mullins 


This  account  of  the  activities  of  the  Kova  Scotia  Pri¬ 
vateer  “The  Liverpool  Packet”  is  reprinted  from  the  Dal- 
housie  Review  of  Halifax,  K.  S.,  with  the  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  Dr.  H.  L.  Stewart,  the  editor. 

It  is  not  the  general  practice  of  the  Institute  to  reprint 
articles  that  have  already  appeared  in  print ;  but  it  seemed 
that  this  article,  which  is  a  careful  study  of  the  career  of 
a  famous  Kova  Scotia  Privateer,  that  cruised  more  or  less 
re^larly  off  our  coast  and  is  referred  to  again  and  again 
in  contemporary  accounts,  might  well  find  a  place  in  our 
Collections  where  it  would  be  available  to  a  different  set 
of  scholars  and  readers,  who  would  probably  never  hear 
of  it  in  its  original  edition.  It  is,  of  course,  an  interesting 
item  of  Kova  Scotia  History  and  so  properly  enough  was 
first  published  in  the  Dalhousie  Review  but  it  is  also  an 
important  item  in  the  Maritime  History  of  the  “War  of 
1812”  of  Salem  and  other  parts  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  so  we  are  glad  to  give  it  a  place  in  our  Collections. 

The  article  was  written  by  Miss  Janet  E.  Mullins,  a 
well-know  local  historian  and  genealogist  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  Allison 
G.  Catheron,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  a  descendant  of  Joseph 
Barss,  Sr.,  the  chief  owner  of  the  ship  and  also  of  John 
Freeman,  her  Captain.  The  “Packet”  seems  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  taking  many  small  prizes  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  and  played  no  small  part  in  interfering  with 
the  fishing  boats  and  coasters  on  which  the  Massachusetts 
coastal  cities  so  much  depended  for  supplies  of  food.  We 
are  glad  to  get  this  first-rate  account  from  the  outside  of 
the  blockade  of  the  coast.  Curiously  enough,  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  able  to  find  out  where  the  boat  was  built.  She 
was  a  Spanish  slaver  captured  on  the  African  Coast  and 
sold  in  Halifax  in  1811.  Where  she  came  from  doesn’t 
appear.  She  was  very  fast  and  handled  easily  and  it  is 
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perfectly  possible  she  may  have  been  a  fast  Baltimore- 
built  schooner.  (S.W.P.) 

Of  the  matters  recorded  coucernin"  the  town  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  none  compares  either  in  point  of  vital  interest  in  its 
time  or  in  challenfre  to  the  imagination  with  that  of  priva¬ 
teering.  Almost  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  this  activity  made  its  influence  felt,  slightly  in  earlier 
years,  acutely  from  1776  to  1815,  in  a  diminishing  de¬ 
gree  since,  ripples  from  the  centre  of  agitation  of  the  War 
of  1812  not  yet  having  lost  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
time. 

The  word  “Privateering”  suggests  various  things  to 
various  people ;  to  some,  a  questionable  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth ;  to  others,  a  legalized  method  of  harassing  an  ene¬ 
my  ;  to  this  one,  piracy ;  to  that,  patriotism.  The  perspec¬ 
tive  afforded  by  time,  contemporary  history  and  news¬ 
paper  files,  especially  those  of  the  enemy,  letters,  diaries, 
log-  books,  all  provide  the  means  to  determine  whether  the 
Maritimes  were  justified  or  not  in  resorting  to  this  mode 
of  warfare. 

Privateers  were  owned,  armed  and  equipped  by  private 
citizens  and  used  as  defenders  of  the  coast,  intelligence 
craft,  commerce  destroyers. 

The  Liverpool  privateersmen  were  of  excellent  stock, 
all  leading  citizens  of  their  community,  well  and  favor¬ 
ably  known  to  British  naval  officers  of  that  time.  When 
the  wars  were  over,  many  filled  positions  of  honour  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  judges,  ship-owners,  merchants.  The 
crews,  mostly  fishermen,  were  picked  from  volunteers,  the 
success  of  a  cruise  depending  on  each  man’s  ability  in  sea¬ 
manship  and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  naval  weapons.  None 
were  on  wages.  All  fought  on  a  share  system. 

Neither  officers  nor  men  were  lacking  in  qualities  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  sea.  They  were 
daring  and  intrepid,  self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  marin¬ 
ers.  There  is  ample  proof  of  their  bravery,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  their  chivalry.  Some  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  exploits  upon  the  ocean  were  the  deeds  of  men  in  com¬ 
mand  of  “private  armed  ships.” 

Liverpool,  “famous  home  of  famous  privateers,”  had  the 
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most  famous  of  all,  the  jjlamorous  “Liverpool  Packet,”  the 
“{greatest  privateer  of  all  time.”  Where  her  keel  first 
struck  water,  was  never  known.  Captured  by  a  British 
war  vessel  on  the  African  coast  when  serving  as  a  tender 
to  a  Spanish  slaver,  she  appears  first  in  Nova  Scotian  re¬ 
cords  November  1811,  when  put  up  at  auction  in  Halifax 
at  the  Salter  Street  hostelry  over  whose  door  was  carved 
a  double  eagle.  She  was  a  small  schooner,  almost  awedge 
in  shape,  wdth  bold  bows  and  two  tall  spars  that  leaned 
back  sharply  towards  a  narrow  stern.  Her  length  was 
fifty-three  feet,  four  inches;  her  displacement,  sixty-seven 
tons.  She  looked  fast  as  the  gulls  that  circled  all  day 
above  the  harbour  of  Britian’s  western  sea-fortress.  Her 
purchaser  was  Enos  Collins.  Other  share-holders  were 
Benjamin  Knaut,  John  and  James  Barss,  all  four  former 
privateersmen,  but  at  that  time  merchants  and  ship-owners 
established  at  Liverpool. 

Named  “The  Liverpool  Packet”  and  nicknamed  “The 
Black  Joke,”  the  little  schooner  was  placed  in  the  coastal 
service  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax.  She  was  lying  in 
Halifax  Harbour,  June  27,  1812,  when  the  British  frigate, 
“Belvidera,”  came  into  port  bringing  news  of  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  w’ar  made  nine  days  before  by  the  United  States 
against  Great  Britain,  and  having  on  board  seventeen  cas¬ 
ualties  of  an  all-day  fight  with  an  American  squadron  of 
five  ships  under  Commodore  Rodgers.  Hastily  placing  on 
board  five  rusty  cannon,  and  collecting  all  the  Liverpool 
seaman  available,  Capt.  John  Freeman  of  the  “Packet” 
crowded  on  all  sail  and  sped  awa.y  to  bring  first  tiding  of 
the  war  to  Enos  Collins  and  Liverpool.  Britian  had  not 
yet  accepted  the  challenge  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  let- 
ters-of -marque,  though  earnestly  desired  by  the  “Packet’s” 
owners,  were  not  yet  issued.  In  the  meantime  the  “Pack¬ 
et”  was  equipped  with  five  guns — two  twelve-pounders, 
one  six-pounder,  two  four-pounders — and  her  crew  was 
increased  to  forty-five.  Employed  by  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  as  a  cartel  flying  the  white  flag  of  truce,  she 
went  to  Boston  at  the  end  of  July  on  her  first  war  voyage. 
From  the  middle  of  the  month  the  Nova  Scotia  coast  had 
swarmed  with  American  privateers  making  captures  al¬ 
most  daily.  Their  depredations,  at  length,  on  Aug.  24, 
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1812,  led  Governor  Sherbrooke,  who  had  previously  given 
a  letter-of-marque  to  an  English  owned  Halifax  ship 
against  the  French,  to  grant  one  to  the  “Packet”  endorsed 
on  the  back  “against  France,  etc.”  However  “etc”  was 
interpreted  to  mean  any  enemy  of  Britian,  including  the 
United  States.  Provided  with  this  commission  Capt. 
John  Freeman,  veteran  privateersman  of  French  and 
Spanish  wars,  placed  on  board  provisions  and  military 
supplies  for  sixty  days.  The  “Packets”  lieutenant  was 
Joseph  Barss,  Junior,  who  won  his  spurs  in  privateering 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  resourcefulness  that  was  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  at  sea  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
took  the  “Lord  Spencer”  to  the  Spanish  Main,  saved  her 
provisions  and  crew  when  she  was  lost,  and  continued  his 
cruise  in  a  tender. 

On  August  31,  1812,  her  decks  aswarm  with  officers  and 
men,  the  Red  Jack  streaming  out  from  her  mast-head,  the 
“Liverpool  Packet”  passed  the  Fort  whence  the  band 
played  her  across  the  bar  and  out  the  port,  the  first  !Nova 
Scotian  privateer  to  get  to  sea.  Who  that  watched  her 
sailing  down  the  harbour  dreamed  that  she  was  beginning 
a  career  unequalled  in  the  history  of  privateering,  or  that 
the  name  of  the  big,  keen-eyed  man  in  lieutenant’s  uniform 
on  her  deck  would  become  a  household  one  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  sea-board,  and  more  than  a  century  later  set  the 
blood  atingle  to  old  romance  ?  The  sea-eagle  and  the  little 
sea-hawk  were  hunting  mates;  their  prey,  American  ship¬ 
ping;  their  hunting  ground,  the  Atlantic. 

Awaiting  on  St.  George’s  Bank  the  home  coming  of 
American  vessels  from  Europe  early  on  the  morning  of 
September  7,  the  “Packet”  made  her  first  capture,  the 
“Middlesex,”  six  times  her  size,  bound  to  New  York  with 
English  coal  and  salt.  A  prize  crew  was  placed  on  board, 
but  before  she  set  sail  for  Liverpool,  the  wine-laden  “Fac¬ 
tor”  approached,  was  hove  to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows, 
boarded  and  seized.  By  the  time  the  thirst  of  the  three 
crews  had  been  assauged  with  Oporto  wine,  the  “Packets” 
unseasoned  men  may  not  have  been  amenable  to  their  eld¬ 
erly  captain,  and  the  command  was  handed  over  to  Joseph 
Barss,  who,  on  September  13,  brought  home  the  first  fruits 
of  her  privateering  and  forwarded  their  papers  to  Halifax. 
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Two  days  later  he  was  ofF  to  sea  aftain,  and  on  September 
23,  while  the  sea-hawk  lazily  rode  the  Atlantic  swell,  an 
old  time  hombardo,  the  “Maria”  of  St.  Antonio,  carrying 
a  mixed  car^o  from  the  Western  Isles,  was  sipjhted  and 
became  her  third  victim. 

On  his  third  voyage  Joseph  Barss  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
capturing  coasters  serving  the  ports  between  Boston  and 
the  South.  On  October  14  he  stationed  himself  off  Cape 
Cod,  the  long  sandbank  hugged  by  traders  between  New 
York  and  the  East.  In  a  five-day  foray  between  this 
point  and  Cape  Ann  the  “Packet”  captured  and  sent  into 
Liverpool  five  American  schooners  whose  cargoes  intended 
for  Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore  were  sold  at  auction 
in  Halifax.  As  the  British  navy  up  to  this  time  had 
practically  not  interfered  with  the  coasters,  the  “Packets” 
raid  produced  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  press  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  raged  while  Joseph  Barss  sailed  to  Halifax 
for  supplies  and  a  renewal  of  his  commission. 

His  cruising  ground  on  the  fourth  voyage  was  off  the 
Port  of  Salem,  where,  evading  the  privateers,  revenue  cut¬ 
ters  and  naval  vessels  sent  out  in  search  of  him,  he  cap¬ 
tured  inward  and  outward  bound  ships.  Captures  made 
on  November  10,  11,  12,  13  and  18  all  reached  port  with 
their  cargoes  of  provisions. 

“Coasters,  Look  out!”  warned  an  American  paper,  and 
proceeded  to  inform  its  readers  that  the  “Packet”  had  cap¬ 
tured  a  schooner  and  two  fishing  vessels,  that  three  cargo 
laden  vessels  were  seized  in  one  afternoon,  and  that  their 
captains,  sent  into  Chatham,  had  their  private  property 
restored  to  them  and  were  well  treated.  She  struck  again 
and  again  on  this  eminently  successful  cruise.  A  captain 
whose  vessel  had  been  taken  and  released  stated  that  while 
in  sight  he  saw  her  board  nine  more,  of  which  she  kept 
six.  The  industry  of  “New  England’s  bane”  kept  ship¬ 
ping  and  commercial  interests  in  a  rage.  “If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  does  not  see  fit  to  protect  our  coast  from  one  paltry 
privateer,  would  it  be  amiss  for  merchants  concerned  to 
attempt  protection  ?”  sarcastically  asked  one  victim.  In¬ 
dignation  reached  the  point  where  it  was  decided  to  man 
a  vessel  with  seventy  men  to  sail  to  clip  the  wings  of  the 
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raider.  Two  captains  organized  a  parade  through  Salem 
streets  led  by  a  flag-bearer,  a  flfer,  a  drummer  and  a  strap¬ 
ping  privateersman,  calling  for  volunteers  for  the  expedi¬ 
tion  whose  object  was  glory  and  prize  money.  In  four 
hours  men  and  equipment  were  on  board,  and  she  cleared 
for  Saint  John,  N.  B.,  in  pursuit  of  the  “Packet.”  Mean¬ 
time  that  elusive  little  ship  was  speeding  to  Halifax,  where 
Joseph  Barss  received  for  his  flfth  cruise  a  commission 
dated  November  24,  1812,  authorizing  him  to  seize  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  the  United  States  and  to  bring  them  and 
their  cargoes  “into  a  British  port,  there  to  remain  until 
His  Majesty’s  pleasure  and  final  determination  shall  be 
known  therein.” 

A  lumber-laden  schooner  was  taken  off  Cape  Cod  before 
a  December  gale  lasting  a  week  sent  Joseph  Barss  to  the 
open  sea,  where,  hove  to,  he  rode  it  out.  From  the  log¬ 
book  of  one  of  his  prizes :  “At  midnight  tremendious  Gails 
and  Sea  on,  the  seas  breaking  over  the  vessel  from  Stem  to 
Steam.” 

With  the  resumption  of  coasting  traffic,  the  “Packet” 
re-appeared  and  reaped  a  late  but  abundant  harvest.  New 
England  newspapers  described  the  “Packet”  holding  up  a 
whole  fleet  from  Vineyard  Sound  on  December  16.  The 
wrathful  Boston  Messenger  declared  that  it  was  shameful 
that  an  insignificant  fishing  schooner  ( ?)  twenty  days 
out  from  Liverpool  should  have  seized  shipping  valued  at 
$70,000,  following  the  capture  of  cargoes  worth  at  least 
$50,000.  On  December  19  the  Columbian  Sentinel,  Bos¬ 
ton,  apostrophized  its  readers:  “All  awake!  ‘The  Liver¬ 
pool  Packet’  has  again  raided  our  coast.” 

Two  days  later  the  look-out  on  the  Fort  at  Liverpool 
sighted  the  “Packet”  standing  in  to  the  outer  harbour,  her 
two  latest  captures  in  her  wake.  The  Viking  was  bring¬ 
ing  his  ship  home  for  the  Yuletide.  Moving  swiftly  to 
anchorage,  she  passed  twenty-one  of  her  captures  riding 
at  anchor  under  the  bleak  December  sky.  Never  again 
was  the  Mersey  to  give  a  like  welcome  to  one  of  her  sailors 
home  from  the  sea.  Though  little  of  the  prize  money  was 
distributed  until  late  in  1814,  lack  of  funds  did  not  de¬ 
tract  from  the  crew’s  Christmas  cheer.  Fire-places  in 
taverns  were  warm  and  bright,  rum  was  plentiful,  and  the 
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drab  winter  lanes  and  streets  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  wild 
strains  of  their  sea-songs. 

As  few  coasters  rounded  Cape  Cod  in  mid-winter,  the 
privateersmen  remained  in  Liverpool  till  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  A  great  gale  early  in  the  year  played  havoc  among 
the  many  vessels  in  the  harbour.  Some  broke  from  their 
moorings,  others  had  to  be  steered  on  to  rocks  to  prevent 
them  from  driving  out  to  sea.  The  “Packet”  was  driven 
ashore,  but  was  soon  refloated,  as  were  all  her  prizes. 

On  the  sixth  voyage  whose  letter-of-marque  carried  the 
date,  February  10,  1813,  she  was  accompanied  to  her  Ash¬ 
ing  ground  off  Cape  Cod  by  two  new  cruisers,  the  “Sir 
John  Sherbrooke”  and  the  “Retaliation.”  Competition 
did  not  interfere  with  her  success.  K’ot  only  did  the  first 
prize  fall  to  her,  but  in  nine  days  she  sent  seven  vessels 
into  Liverpool. 

An  historian  of  this  period  credits  Joseph  Barss  with 
an  intelligence  system  as  good  of  its  kind  in  1813  as  that 
of  the  British  navv’  in  the  Great  War.  He  had  an  uncan¬ 
ny  sense  of  the  approach  of  war-brigs  and  the  coast  patrol, 
and  of  the  time  and  place  to  secure  best  prizes.  He  changed 
the  locality  of  his  operations  so  quickly  that  it  did  not 
seem  possible  that  the  vessel  which  was  reported  here  to¬ 
day  and  there  to-morrow  could  be  one  and  the  same.  Her 
speed  was  amazing.  On  a  Sunday  off  Portland  she  cap¬ 
tured  a  schooner,  and  on  Monday  off  Point  Judith,  250 
miles  away,  a  sloop.  Added  to  her  mysterious  comings 
and  goings  was  the  enigma  of  her  change  of  rig,  her  name 
and  that  of  her  commander,  all  stated  at  times  incorrectly 
by  her  crew  to  deceive  their  prisoners. 

So  successful  was  this  cruise  that  it  was  necessary  to 
go  to  Liverpool  in  March  for  more  men.  An  Eastport, 
Maine,  paper  of  March  6  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
coasting  trade  would  be  entirely  stopped  unless  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  considerable  pains  to  protect  it.  The  I^ew- 
buryport  Herald,  [March  12 : — “Our  private  armed  ships 
that  were  to  sweep  the  British  commerce  from  the  seas 
have  all  been  captured — not  one  escaped.”  Six  had  arm¬ 
aments  ranging  from  12  to  18  guns. 

The  seventh  cruise  found  the  “Packet”  patrolling  the 
neighborhood  of  Maine.  Capturing  a  large  sloop  twice  her 
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size,  Joseph  Barss  used  it  as  a  decoy  and,  mingling;  with 
a  fleet  of  American  coasters  working  north,  at  dusk  he 
closed  with  the  largest.  The  remainder  of  the  coasters 
fled  to  Portland  and  the  protection  of  the  navy,  while  the 
“Packet”  convoyed  her  two  valuable  prizes  to  Liverpool 
and  returned  to  the  Maine  coast  on  her  eighth  cruise. 

April’s  gleanings  were  four  schooners,  two  sloops,  two 
brigs  and  a  ship.  May  found  her  still  on  the  north  shore 
making  captures,  and  on  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  blockad¬ 
ing  Gloucester.  The  seething  citizens  sent  out  a  brig  to 
seize  her.  The  “Packet”  fled,  the  brig  pursued.  Stout 
American  sweeps  in  the  hands  of  the  erstwhile  fishermen 
gave  her  an  advantage,  and  she  escaped  the  brig  and  two 
other  craft  that  came  out  to  aid  her. 

One  of  the  boldest  proceedings  of  Joseph  Barss  and  his 
men  was  to  anchor  for  the  night  in  Tarpaulin  Cove,  and 
to  land  the  next  day  on  Xashome  Island  to  have  a  frolic 
or  picnic.  It  was  a  strategic  spot  to  lie  in  wait  for  small 
craft  making  daylight  runs  from  port  to  port,  and  larger 
vessels  might  be  caught  here  threading  their  way  into 
Vineyard  Sound  or  creeping  past  the  islands  before  mak¬ 
ing  a  dash  for  the  open  sea,  but  a  dangerous  place  for 
holiday-making.  Danger,  however,  added  zest  to  the  crew’s 
enjovment  of  their  frolic,  for  it  was  their  familiar. 

On  that  day  of  complete  relaxation,  when  he  savoured  to 
the  full  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  probably  Joseph  Barss  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  his  career.  Behind  him  were  youthful  dreams 
realized,  ambitions  gratified,  outstanding  success;  and  as 
there  is  a  period  of  rest  at  flood-tide  before  the  ebb  be¬ 
gins,  so  was  the  tenor  of  his  life  for  the  next  few  weeks  un¬ 
changed,  after  which  came  capture,  imprisonment,  an 
alien  mode  of  life. 

While  the  crew  picnicked,  Falmouth  men  hastily  manned 
a  sloop  and  set  out  to  capture  them  and  their  ship; 
but  luck  was  still  with  the  “Liverpool  Packet”  and  she 
outwitted  the  enemy  to  irritate  them  further  by  taking 
a  deeply  loaded  schooner  in  sight  of  one  of  their  own  ves¬ 
sels,  to  chase  a  sloop  into  Wood’s  Hole,  to  essay  the  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  a  brig  and  schooner  fleeing  from  her  to  shel¬ 
ter  in  Holme’s  Hole.  Liverpool  saw  a  steady  stream  of 
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her  captures  coming  over  the  bar.  On  May  23rd,  1813, 
Joseph  Barss  concluded  his  ninth  voyage  by  bringing  in¬ 
to  Halifax  two  brigs  and  a  sloop.  At  the  Court  of  Vice- 
Admiralty  thirty-three  prizes  were  credited  to  the  “Liver¬ 
pool  Packet.” 

It  is  morning  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  June  11, 1812.  The 
“Packet”  at  anchor,  a  sail  coming  over  the  horizon.  Not 
a  trader,  as  at  first  supposed,  when  she  threw  her  Red 
Jack  and  British  ensign  to  the  breeze,  but  nemesis  in  the 
form  of  the  “Thomas”  of  Portsmouth,  a  new  fast-sailing 
Baltimore-built  schooner,  heavily  armed — 15  guns  to  the 
“Packet’s”  5 — flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The  tide  has 
turned.  “The  Packet’s”  short  range  guns  are  no  match 
for  the  long  ones  of  the  “Tom”  and,  except  one,  are  thrown 
overboard  and  she  turns  to  flee.  The  five-hour  race  is  on. 
Her  men  drag  the  six  pounder  to  the  stern,  feed  it  with 
the  six  pound  shot,  then  try  a  four-pound  ball  wrapped 
in  canvas  which  serves  only  to  split  the  muzzle. 

The  “Thomas”  is  swiftly  overhauling  the  sea-hawk,  and 
to  save  useless  loss  of  life  fighting  at  close  range  the  “Pack¬ 
et”  strikes  her  colours. 

The  eagle’s  wings  are  clipped,  the  little  sea-hawk  is  a 
prize  to  the  claws  of  the  “Thomas.”  Five  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  frolic  the  “Packet”  came  to  anchor  in  Ports¬ 
mouth  harbour.  The  prisoners,  manacled,  and  guarded 
by  militia  were  marched  through  lanes  and  narrow  streets 
by  a  route  easily  traced  on  an  old  map  to  the  long  jail  on 
Islington  street.  Here  captain  and  crew  were  treated  with 
great  severity,  their  raids  on  commerce — no  complaints  of 
cruelty  or  outrage  were  ever  made  against  them — not  in¬ 
clining  their  i  captors  to  consider  parole  and  exchange. 
After  weary  months  of  imprisonment  Joseph  Barss  was 
set  free  through  the  repeated  intercession  of  Sir  John 
Sherbrooke,  and  exchanged  on  terms  that  did  not  permit 
him  to  resume  privateering. 

Three  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  “Packet”  by  the 
“Thomas,”  the  latter  became  a  prize  to  a  British  frigate 
after  a  chase  of  thirty-two  hours,  and  was  taken  into  Hali¬ 
fax  and  sold  to  Liverpool  privateersmen,  the  largest  share¬ 
holder  being  Joseph  Barss  Sr.,  representative  of  Queens 
in  the  House  of  Assembly.  The  “Thomas”  of  Portsmouth 
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now  became  the  “Wolverine”  of  Liverpool.  It  must  have 
ji^iven  frrim  satisfaction  to  the  senior  Barss  to  send  destiny’s 
instrument  in  the  capture  of  his  fjreat  son  to  wrest  from 
her  former  owners  prize  after  prize,  eifjrht  of  which  she 
sent  in  before  the  new  year. 

In  1814,  in  Joseph  Barss’s  return  to  Liverpool  from 
Portsmouth  prison,  it  was  a  strange  freak  of  war  that  "ave 
him  as  his  first  command  the  “Wolverine,”  sailing  not  as 
a  privateer,  but  as  a  trader  to  the  West  Indies.  Returning 
in  August,  he  found  that  the  American  government  con¬ 
sidered  his  presence  on  the  high  seas  in  any  capacity  a 
violation  of  his  parole.  His  sea-faring  had  ended. 

Apparently  he  remained  in  Liverpool  the  next  four 
years.  On  July  first,  1817,  a  farm  in  Kentville  was  as¬ 
signed  to  him  and  to  it  he  removed  his  family.  Here  he 
turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare  without  success.  For 
seven  years  the  losing  struggle  went  on.  The  sea  called 
insistently.  When  his  grass  ran  in  waves  before  the  wind, 
he  saw  instead  white  horses  of  the  Atlantic  racing  from 
Western  Head  to  Coffin  Island,  the  spray  rising  in  broken 
columns  on  Xeil’s  Ledges,  the  long  wash  of  the  waves  in 
Sandy  Cove.  In  the  long  restless  nights  he  dreamed  of  his 
wondership  “and  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  white  sails  shak¬ 
ing.”  When  the  sun  lay  still  on  his  hill-side  farm,  he  longed 
for  “a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying,  and  the 
blown  spume,  and  the  flung  spray.” 

At  length  on  August  3,  1824,  in  his  forty-ninth  year 
there  came  “a  quiet  sleep,  a  sweet  dream,  the  long  trek 
was  over.” 

He  lies  in  the  shadow  of  the  oaks  in  the  beautiful  Kent¬ 
ville  cemetery,  far  from  his  sea-side  home,  and  the  resting- 
place  of  any  of  his  fellow-rovers. 

Two  months  after  his  capture  the  “Liverpool  Packet,” 
so  recently  the  “evil  genius  of  the  American  coasting 
trade,”  was  back  on  tbe  Xova  Scotia  sea-board  as  an  Amer¬ 
ican  privateer  under  tbe  name,  “Young  Teazer’s  Ghost,” 
in  command  of  Wm.  B.  Dobson,  former  captain  of  the 
“Young  Teazer,”  destroyed  in  Mahone  Bay.  It  was  a 
fruitless  cruise,  and  at  its  end  Capt.  John  Perkins  took 
over  the  command  and  changed  her  name  to  “Portsmouth 
Packet.”  Change  of  name  intended  to  woo  did  not  win 
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Lady  Luck,  for  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  on  October  5,  the 
British  hrig-of-war,  “Fantome,”  sighted  her  and  for  thir¬ 
teen  hours  pursued  her,  ending  the  chase  off  Mount  De¬ 
sert.  Once  more  in  British-hands  she  was  brought  into 
Halifax,  and  went  through  the  usual  prize  court  proceed- 
ings. 

For  a  second  time  in  her  known  history  she  was  sold  as 
a  prize  in  the  garrison  city ;  for  the  second  time  she  was 
bid  in  by  Enos  Collins,  and  again  given  the  name  “Liver¬ 
pool  Packet.”  Four-hundred  twenty  pounds,  the  amount 
for  which  she  was  sold,  was  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the 
schooner  that  had  brought  in  prizes  worth  $150,000  be¬ 
fore  her  capture  by  the  “Thomas.”  A  younger  man  now 
trod  her  quarter-deck,  Caleb  Seely,  twenty-seven  years 
old,  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  of  ^7ew  Brunswick. 

Commissioned  E’ovember  25,  1813,  she  shortly  returned 
from  the  American  coast  with  three  prizes.  So  successful 
was  the  “Packet”  under  her  new  commander  that  the  I7ew 
England  papers  in  their  anger  called  names,  i^ewburyport 
Herald:  “A  glance  at  the  marine  news  will  show  that  a 
contemptible  picaroon  has  been  permitted  to  prowl  around 
our  harbour  and  capture  our  propertv  to  the  value  of  $60,- 
000.” 

The  “Packet”  came  home  for  Christmas,  1813,  and  in 
January  went  on  a  cruise  with  the  “Retaliation.”  Halifax 
sent  a  despatch  to  a  Boston  paper  February  10,  that  all  the 
privateers  of  ivova  Scotia  were  hauled  up  and  dismantled 
during  the  American  embargo  which  lasted  to  the  middle 
of  May. 

When  the  coasting  trade  was  renewed,  the  privateers 
again  became  active.  The  “Liverpool  Packet”  took  eight 
sloops  in  May  and  seven  in  early  June.  She  raided  ship¬ 
ping  on  the  sea-board  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut  and  I^ew  York  till  October,  when  Caleb  See¬ 
ly  gave  up  privateering  and  established  himself  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  ship-owner  in  Liverpool  where  he  died  in  1869. 

The  last  commander  of  the  “Liverpool  Packet”  during 
the  war  was  Lewis  Knaut.  A  tightening  of  the  blockade 
by  the  British  nav^^  and  an  increase  in  British  privateers 
lessened  the  number  of  prizes  captured,  yet  she  sent  in 
four  before  Christmas.  The  “Fair  Trader”  was  the  last 
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prize  to  be  brouf^ht  before  the  prize  court  by  the  “Packet.” 

On  December  13,  1814,  a  Boston  paper  makes  this  last 
mention  of  her:  “A  {jentleman  from  Nantucket  says  the 
privateers  “Liverpool  Packet”  and  “Rolla”  are  anchored 
there.”  Her  career  as  a  privateer  was  over,  and  so  far  as 
known  her  name  does  not  appear  again  in  any  record  of 
that  time. 

Where  she  was  built  aud  her  first  name  are  as  little 
known  as  her  subsequent  career.  The  story  of  her  escapes 
and  successes,  her  disappearances  and  victorious  return, 
makes  a  brilliant  page  in  Nova  Scotia  history,  and  lifts  our 
part  in  the  War  of  1812  out  of  the  commonplace  and  into 
the  realm  of  romance.  When  one  in  three  prizes  to  reach 
port  was  a  good  average,  she  succeeded  in  getting  fifty  be¬ 
fore  the  prize  courts.  She  is  credited  with  from  100  to 
200  captures,  some  of  which  were  released,  some  lost,  some 
recaptured  by  the  Americans.  Their  value  is  variously 
estimated  from  $262,000  to  $1,000,000.  Even  the  small¬ 
er  sum  was  a  large  amount  for  a  schooner  the  size  of  a 
harbour  tug  to  earn  in  little  more  than  two  years. 

She  was  the  first  Nova  Scotian  privateer  to  get  to  sea, 
the  second  to  be  granted  a  letter-of-marque,  and  the  only 
one  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  commerce  along  the 
New  England  coast  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  war, 
seriously  interrupting  domestic  trade.  Express  teams  had 
to  be  employed  to  do  the  work  of  the  coasters.  Hundreds 
of  canvas  covered  wagons,  drawn  by  long  teams  of  horses 
or  oxen,  were  seen  on  the  highways  between  the  north  and 
the  south  carrying  on  exchange  of  products.  The  exces¬ 
sive  fear  caused  by  her  blockade  of  American  ports  started 
the  scheme  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal,  the  cost  of  which  it  was 
said,  would  have  been  covered  by  losses  inflicted  in  two  of 
her  cruises  alone. 

She  leaves  vivid  pictures  in  the  mind,  subjects  for  an 
artist’s  brush.  Responsive  as  a  sentient  being,  staunch 
and  swift,  gallant  and  gay,  she  captures  the  imagination 
and  lives  in  the  memory  mingled  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  tenderness. 


U.  G.  SPOFFORD’S  REMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM 
WRITTEN  IN  1884 


From  The  Lee  Collection  in  Possession  of 
The  Essex  Institute 


F.  H.  Lee,  Esq., 


Appleton,  May  21,  ’84. 


Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  April  26th  Was  duly  received.  Salem  in 
1824  was  very  unlike  what  she  is  in  1884,  and  yet  one 
W'ho  has  been  away  from  there  the  sixty  intervening  years 
might  see  many  things  well  remembered,  as  Chestnut 
Street  was  in  ’24.  Must  be  much  changed  at  this  time ; 
few  of  those  grand  old  names  the  merchant  prince’s  of 
Salem  had  then  made  their  homes  in  that  pleasant  lo¬ 
cality.  All  I  now  remember  as  living  there  was  D.  L. 
Pickman,  Willard  Peele,  S.  C.  Phillips,  Pickering  Dodge, 
J abez  Smith  built  the  Pickman  House.  The  Dodge  place 
was  built  by  Mr.  David  Lord,  the  barn  was  erected  in 
the  fall  of  1822.  All  the  wood  work  for  the  house  was, 
to  use  a  technical  phrase,  got  out  in  the  winter.  Doors, 
window  frames  and  ornamental  finish  for  the  outside 
which  was  of  the  Doric  order.  Inside  finish  which  in 
the  principal  rooms  was  very  elaborate,  what  we  then 
called  fancy  Architraves,  for  doors  and  windows  were 
all  wrought  by  hand.  We  had  no  buzz  saws,  jig  saws, 
planing  mills  or  machinery  of  any  kind,  everything  must 
be  hand  sawed,  planed  and  wrought  by  hand.  Mr.  Lord 
was  the  architect  of  the  house.  He  would  draw  out  sev¬ 
eral  patterns  of  fancy  architraves.  Mr.  Dodge  would 
call  in  and  select  those  he  preferred  and  we  young  carpen¬ 
ters  would  profit  by  it,  and  lay  up  in  our  memory  these 
patterns  for  future  use.  I  assisted  in  building  the  bam 
in  the  fall  and  worked  through  the  winter  till  April  in 
getting  out  finish  for  the  house.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Pickman  and  Dodge  mansions  I  know  not  who  erected 
them.  I  don’t  remember  of  being  in  Chestnut  Street 
since  1824. 

The  prominent  builders  in  Salem  at  that  time  were 
Bancroft  and  Farnham.  I  saw  his  death  in  the  Salem 
Mercury.  He  was  the  last  of  that  old  class  of  builders 
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whom  I  SO  well  remember  and  the  first  man  I  asked  for 
work  after  I  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Everything 
connected  with  visit  to  your  old  city  I  remember  per¬ 
fectly,  just  what  Mr.  Farnham  was  doing,  what  he  said 
and  how  kindly  he  said  it,  “There  is  but  very  little  doing 
this  time  of  the  year,  you  had  better  go  home  and  go  to 
school  this  winter  and  come  dovm  in  the  spring  and  we 
will  give  you  work  enough.”  David  Lord,  he  was  my 
favorite.  Jabez  Smith,  Cushing,  lumber  dealer,  and 
builder  J.  C.  Kimball.  There  was  one  other  I  don’t  know 
how  prominent  he  was  as  a  mechanic,  he  was  Perley  Put¬ 
nam  the  first  Captain  of  the  ^lechanic  Light  Infantry. 
Joseph  Edwards,  he  was  more  prominent  as  a  general 
mechanic  than  as  a  house  wright.  There  doubtless  were 
more  than  I  have  named,  but  these  were  all  known  to 
me  and  I  knew  them  to  be  what  they  professed.  There 
was  another  class  of  carpenters  as  much  needed  as  the 
first  named.  They  may  be  styled  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
mechanical  army. 

The  winter  on  the  Pickering  Dodge  house  took  several 
of  them.  The  doors  for  that  house  were  made  by 
Farmer.  He  would  put  the  most  time  into  the  least  work 
and  do  it  the  best  of  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  Capt. 
Bachelder  made  the  vcindow  frames,  Epps  Brown,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Goodhue,  then  an  apprentice,  Mr.  Lord  and  myself 
made  the  shop’s  crew.  Mark  R.  Jewett  of  Ipswich,  a 
former  apprentice  made  the  window  shutters,  which  were 
recess  folded.  Samuel  !McIntire  was  our  carver.  Gavitt 
our  lathe  man,  Xoyes  and  Cummins,  brass  founders, 
Oliver  Parsons,  Eveleth,  Benjamin  George,  blacksmiths, 
George  Brown,  stair  builder. 

I  can  say  but  little  about  Hamilton  Hall,  only  that  it 
was  used  as  such  buildings  are  used  today.  The  old  South 
Church  stands  as  it  stood  in  1824,  all  I  know  about  its 
history  is  that  after  the  steeple  frame  was  erected  160 
feet,  a  gale  of  wind  blew  it  down.  Two  of  the  committee 
says  it  won’t  do  to  build  so  high,  yes,  says  the  three  com¬ 
mittee  members,  we  will  build  higher  so  added  three  feet 
more  to  its  height  and  thus  stands  163  feet  from  the 
gi'ound,  I  was  told  this  so  cannot  vouch  for  it. 

U.  G.  Spofford 


REMINISCENCES  OF  SALEM  WRITTEN  BY 
H.  W.  S.  CLEVELAND  IN  1884 


727  Sed^ick  St., 
Chicago,  14th  M&rch-84. 

Francis  H.  Lee,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  11th  inst.  and  wish 
it  was  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  data  that  would  be 
of  service  to  you  but  fear  at  best  I  can  do  no  more  than 
give  you  a  hint  as  to  other  sources  of  information  which 
may  prove  more  fruitful.  First  let  me  tell  you  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Salem  families.  My  father  was  Richard 
J.  Cleveland,  an  elder  brother  of  William  and  George 
C.  When  my  father  was  married  in  1804,  (to  his  cousin 
Dorcas,  daughter  of  Jos.  Hiller,  the  first  Collector  of  the 
Ports  of  Salem  k  Beverly)  he  removed  to  Lancaster, 
Mass.,  and  resided  there  for  nearly  thirty  years  on  the 
place  which  is  now  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
There  I  was  born  in  1814,  and  from  there  during  all  my 
boyish  days  I  used  to  visit  my  uncles  in  Salem,  and  re¬ 
tain  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  enjoyment  of  those  visits, 
but  they  rarely  exceeded  a  week  or  two  at  a  time  and  I 
was  then  too  young  to  partake  of  social  festivities,  or  to 
have  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  those  who  were  then 
prominent  in  Salem  Society.  When  I  left  school  at  16 
I  went  immediately  to  Havana,  where  my  parents  were 
then  residing  &  on  my  return  from  there  I  was  some  years 
in  the  West  &  then  in  New  Jersey  and  never  was  in  Salem 
except  on  occasional  short  visits  till  1854,  when  I  took 
up  my  residence  there  &  in  1857  moved  to  Danvers  where 
I  lived  ten  years.  You  perceive  therefore  that  I  have 
but  meagre  sources  from  which  to  draw. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  Salem  must  be  nearly  or 
quite  as  far  back  as  1820,  when  I  was  six  years  old.  My 
uncle  George  then  lived  on  Summer  Street,  about  midway 
between  Essex  &  Chestnut  &  I  remember  the  house  per¬ 
fectly,  a  white  two  story  frame,  and  a  green  bank  in  front 
sloping  to  the  sidewalk.  After  that  he  occupied  one-half 
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the  house  of  his  father-in-law  Jonathan  Hodges  and  I  have 
a  delightful  recollection  of  many  happy  days  spent  there, 
and  of  him  and  his  wife  who  for  many  years  was  crippled 
with  rheumatism  so  that  she  could  not  rise  from  her  chair. 

I  remember  distinctly  the  house  and  the  large  garden 
in  the  rear,  at  the  entrance  to  which  in  the  rear  of  the 
yard,  there  was  then  a  tall  column  with  a  fancy  martin 
box  (a  miniature  three  story  house)  on  the  top,  round 
which  a  large  family  of  those  pretty  birds  were  always 
busy  and  noisy.  ISify  uncle  Wm.  (whose  son  Wm.  died 
last  summer  on  Lafayette  St.)  then  lived  on  Court  now 
Washington  Street,  opposite  the  house  of  the  late  Rob. 
Brookhouse,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  Mr.  Derby. 

The  first  Cleveland  in  Salem  was  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Aaron  C.  who  died  in  Dr.  Franklin’s  house  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  1757,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of  nine  children. 
She  was  a  niece  of  J udge  Stephen  Sewall,  and  he  assisted 
her  to  start  a  little  shop  in  Salem,  &  she  brought  up  all 
her  family  respectably.  She  was  my  great-grandmother, 
and  from  that  date  till  the  death  of  my  cousin,  Wm.  last 
summer,  Salem  has  never  been  without  a  male  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  name.  His  death  left  me  the  only  survivor 
of  our  generation  of  the  family  except  Mrs.  Dorcas  West, 
who  is  living  in  Florence,  and  is  the  youngest  daughter  of 
my  uncle  George.  She  is  a  few  years  younger  than  I, 
but  she  was  born  and  reared  in  Salem  and  would  cei> 
tainly  be  able  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  happy  to  give 
you  much  interesting  information.  Her  address  is  “Mrs. 
Dorcas  West,  Lung  Amo-22-3,  Acciajoli,  Florence,  Italy.” 

Henry  Cleveland  who  married  Sarah  Perkins,  was  my 
elder  brother.  He  was  six  years  my  senior  and  was  there¬ 
fore  old  enough  to  go  into  society  while  I  was  yet  a  school¬ 
boy.  He  always  enjoyed  his  visits  to  Salem,  and  I  have 
now  many  of  his  letters  written  to  me  in  Cuba,  &  while 
I  was  in  this  State  in  1835-37  &  38,  in  which  he  alludes 
to  Salem  friends  in  terms  of  warm  affection. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologise  for  my  garrulity  in  so 
far  transcending  the  limits  of  your  inquiries.  But  my 
heart  warms  with  the  subject.  I  claim  a  right  to  hail 
from  Salem  as  the  home  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  have  a 
large  collection  of  old  family  letters,  journals  &c.  run- 
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ning  back  more  than  a  century  from  -which  I  some  years 
since  prepared  an  essay  which  I  read  to  our  Historical 
Society  in  which  I  claimed,  &  I  think  proved,  that  Chi¬ 
cago’s  position  as  the  exponent  of  Western  enterprise  was 
fully  equalled  by  Salem’s  achievements  in  the  East  when 
the  wealth  of  India  &  Africa  was  flowing  into  the  country 
through  her  port  alone. 

But  I  have  given  you  quite  enough  chaff  for  the  very 
small  modicum  of  wheat. 

Truly  yrs, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 


You  asked  me  for  my  photograph.  The  only  satisfac¬ 
tory  one  I  ever  had  was  taken  last  summer  by  my  son 
without  my  knowledge,  while  I  sat  reading  a  paper.  I 
have  written  to  him  to  send  me  some  copies  &  will  send 
you  one.  I  have  a  silhouette  of  my  grandfather  Stephen 
C.  &  also  of  my  mother’s  father,  Jos.  Hiller,  (the  flrst 
Collector  of  Salem  &  Beverly)  and  if  you  wish  can  send 
you  photographs  of  both  with  their  autographs  under 
them.  The  only  portrait  I  have  of  my  father  is  a  life 
size  crayon  head,  an  excellent  likeness  taken  in  1845.  The 
Harpers  will  publish  a  reproduction  of  this  as  a  frontis¬ 
piece  to  my  memoir  of  him,  and  also,  simultaneously  in 
an  article  in  their  magazine  on  Salem,  illustrated  with 
portraits  of  her  eminent  men.  I  cannot  doubt  that  either 
of  the  above  will  possess  much  higher  value  than  mine 
for  your  purpose. 

Truly  yrs, 

H.  W.  S.  Cleveland. 


JOHN  P.  ANDREWS’  REMINISCENCES 
OF  SALEM,  WRITTEN  IN  1884 


Fbom  the  Origixai,  in  the  Lee  Collection  in  Pos¬ 
session  OF  THE  Essex  Institute 

Salem,  Dec.  19th  1884. 

Francis  Lee  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

Some  of  the  reminiscences  of  my  early  days  commenc¬ 
ing  with  the  house  in  which  I  live  which  however,  is  only 
tradition  of  the  early  part  of  it.  I  have  been  told  that  it 
was  built  by  a  Jud^e  Lindall  about  the  year  1740,  that  it 
was  once  occupied  by  the  King’s  Collector,  was  occupied 
and  owned  by  Dr.  Barnard,  who  died  about  the  year  1814. 
It  was  purchased  by  my  father  in  1815,  for  about  $6000. 
It  then  extended  to  Warren  Street  and  contained  about  an 
acre  of  land.  The  next  house  above  was  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Austin,  afterward 
owned  by  Capt.  Hart,  who  sailed  for  Havana  and  was 
never  heard  from.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  piracies  about 
the  island  of  Cuba.  His  vessel  was  picked  up  abandoned, 
her  ceiling  torn  away  probably  by  pirates  in  search  of 
treasures,  who  probably  drowned  the  crew.  The  house 
formerly  the  Dean  house  next  above  Mr.  Putnam’s  brick 
house,  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Goodhue,  a  member 
of  Congress  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
He  died  I  think  about  1813  or  1814.  He  was  a  relative 
of  the  late  Benjamin  Goodhue. 

The  old  Quaker  meeting  house  stood  in  front  of  the 
burying  yard,  it  was  I  think  a  two  story  building  and  was 
torn  down  in  1832,  when  the  Friends  removed  to  the  brick 
building  on  Warren  Street.  The  next  house  below  was  the 
Cowan  house  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Cowan  who  was  a  Scotch¬ 
man  and  quite  a  genius  who  was  said  to  have  made  the 
first  piano  in  the  United  States,  and  was  celebrated  as  a 
fancy  painter.  The  house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Dane  was 
the  garden  of  the  house  that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Prescott, 
father  of  the  historian  a  celebrated  lawyer  of  those  days, 
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who  afterward  moved  to  Boston,  after  which  it  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  an  old  lady  of  the  name  of  Clark,  who  with  her 
son  or  brother  lived  there.  The  house  on  the  corner  now 
occupied  by  Mr,  Goldthwaite  on  the  land  was  formerly  a 
wooden  two-story  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Abner  Chase, 
brother  of  the  late  Philip  and  Abijah  Chase.  The  house 
on  the  opposite  corner  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Stearns,  who 
died  I  think  about  1819.  Miss  Harriet  Stearns,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dr.  and  I  believe  the  only  one  left  still 
lives  there.  The  next  house,  brick,  was  occupied  by  Joseph 
Sprague,  a  merchant  of  Salem.  Colonel  Peabody  at  one 
time  lived  there.  The  next  house  is  now  occupied  by  the 
sons  of  the  late  J7athaniel  Ro^^ers,  who  was  formerly  of 
the  firm  of  Rogers  Brothers,  formerly  eminent  merchants 
of  Salem.  It  was  built  I  think  by  Mr,  Wait,  who  was  of 
the  firm  of  Wait  and  Peirce,  whose  daughter  married  Mr. 
Xathaniel  Rogers,  who  died  within  a  few  years  at  a  good 
old  age,  I  believe  92  or  93  years  old.  The  firm  of  Wait  & 
Peirce  were  eminent  merchants.  The  next  house  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mr.  Wheatland,  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Buf¬ 
fington,  It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Goodhue  about  1834. 
The  next  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  John  Dodge,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Salem.  Mr.  David  Augustus  Xeal  once  lived 
there,  afterward  Miss  Plummer,  the  founder  of  the  Plum¬ 
mer  Farm  School.  The  next  house  was  a  two-story  wooden 
building  occupied  by  Miss  Higginson,  a  motherly  old  lady 
who  kept  school  there  for  children.  My  brother  George 
went  to  her  school.  She  was  a  much  respected  old  lady  and 
was  much  beloved  by  her  scholars  and  the  community.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  an  old  two-story  wooden 
dwelling-house  called  the  Lang  House.  I  think  it  was  once 
occupied  by  Master  Lang,  who  taught  a  boys  school  in 
Salem.  The  house  where  Mr.  Ives  lives  was  formerly  the 
house  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  died  about  1813.  It  was  after¬ 
ward  occupied  by  Dr.  Emmerson  who  married  Dr.  Hop- 
kin’s  daughter,  who  lived  to  be  93  or  94  years  and  died  as 
senior  Pastor  of  the  South  Church.  The  next  house  on  land 
of  Grace  Church,  was  a  small  2  story  house  occupied  by 
Mr.  King,  who  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  seed  King, 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  keeping  seeds  on  a  stand  in 
Essex  Street,  nearly  fronting  the  market.  Of  the  house 
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above  I  don’t  seem  to  have  much  remembrance.  The  next 
house,  three  stories,  was  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Smith,  who 
kept  a  bakery  in  the  yard  and  his  bread  was  considered 
very  good.  The  next  house  was  a  small  two-story  wooden 
house  occupied  by  a  blind  man  by  the  name  of  Mullet,  who 
was  Town  Crier  for  a  number  of  years,  who  went  around 
alone  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  tell  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  the  dilference  between  a  20  cent  piece  and  a  quarter  of 
a  dollar.  It  was  also  occupied  by  a  Miss  Bowditch,  who 
kept  a  school  for  young  children.  The  next  house  on  the 
corner  was  I  think,  built  by  a  Mr.  Cabot,  and  was  occupied 
I  think  by  Mr.  John  Dodge,  and  afterwards  by  Capt.  Wil¬ 
liam  Cleveland,  and  bought  by  Capt.  Henry  King,  about 
the  year  1832  or  1833,  was  torn  down  and  the  new  house 
now  standing  on  the  lot  was  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Kiley.  Of 
the  house  above  mine  I  forgot  to  mention  it  was  once  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Mrs.  Rose  and  I  think  her  sister-in-law,  aunt 
Rachel,  two  very  respectable  and  motherly  ladies  of  the 
old  school.  This  is  my  recollection  of  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  where  I  lived. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  P.  Andrews. 


LETTER  FROM  DR.  BENTLEY  TO 
WILLIAM  LOGAN  OF  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


Salem  12  December  1808. 

My  dear  William. 

I  know  not  how  lon^  it  is  since  I  wrote  to  you,  but  need 
no  apolofry,  as  neither  my  want  of  affection,  nor  forp^etful- 
ness  occasioned  the  delay  to  write  for  several  months  past. 
The  awful  chanfjes  which  have  been  made  in  the  family  of 
our  ^ood  friend  Captain  Allen  are  beyond  description. 
Since  the  death  of  his  wife,  Capt.  Edward,  who  still  main¬ 
tains  his  reputation,  has  purchased  the  farm  on  the  neck, 
the  other  parts  of  the  estate  are  in  the  hands  of  strangers. 
The  unmarried  children  are  at  board  in  different  fami¬ 
lies,  &c.  I  make  no  reflections.  Duty  is  ours,  &  all  events 
belong  to  God. 

Were  you  to  visit  Salem  you  would  discover  great 
changes  in  this  town,  since  your  last  tarry  with  us.  The 
encouragement  given  to  Brick  buildings  has  added  much 
to  the  appearance  of  Salem.  A  large  block  of  buildings 
forms  the  corner  of  Market  Street,  &  the  market  house  is 
removed,  &  a  bridge  passes  over  South  river,  &  beyond  is 
a  strait  and  wide  road  extending  above  a  mile  into  South 
Salem,  as  it  begins  to  be  called,  &  already  rich  and  hand¬ 
some  buildings.  Opposite  to  the  house  in  which  I  live, 
where  stood  several  antient  buildings,  is  another  block  of 
brick  buildings  extending  into  Union  Street.  Below  Capt. 
Allen’s  mansion  house  are  two  very  handsome  brick  houses 
at  the  corners  of  the  Cross  Streets,  &  the  line  of  handsome 
buildings  is  continued  nearly  to  the  Neck.  Within  the 
Gate,  upon  the  point  of  Rocks,  is  a  good  house  occupied  by 
Col.  Harthorne,  besides  his  farmhouse  &  other  Buildings. 
North  Salem  so  called  has  also  received  some  rich  addi¬ 
tions  &  is  adorned  with  some  very  pleasant  seats.  Two  of 
my  parishioners  in  the  past  year  have  erected  very  agree¬ 
able  Houses,  with  fine  affect,  upon  their  lands  in  that  part 
of  town. 

The  town  has  also  four  new  houses  of  worship,  two  of 
which  are  in  brick,  and  the  others  very  ornamental  to  the 
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Town.  These  Houses  are  for  the  different  relifjious  sects 
of  Christians  which  begin  to  spread  in  Xew  England.  The 
number  of  new  streets  is  great,  particularly  in  that  part  of 
the  town  which  lays  between  Washington  Square,  which 
was  formerly  called  the  Common,  &  the  Bridge  to  Bev¬ 
erly.  Many  superb  brick  houses  adorn  this  part  'of  town, 
■which  a  few  years  ago  was  divided  into  fields,  &  often 
overflowed.  Four  streets  lead  to  Xorth  river  from  the 
X.  W.  side  of  the  Common.  As  many  pass  from  the  same 
side  of  Bridge  Street,  &  as  many  cross  Pleasant  Street  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Common.  The  Derby  Wharf  is 
continued  to  the  channel,  &  wharves  opposite  to  it  are 
raised  upon  the  South  point,  where  the  Beacons  formerly 
stood.  Capt.  Allen  has  lengthened  his  wharf,  &  several 
wharves  are  built  within  it.  Below  the  Crowninshield 
wharf  are  still  other  convenient  wharves.  You  see  we  have 
been  busy  in  New  England. 

As  I  have  but  a  moments  notice,  I  have  hardly  time  to 
review,  what  I  write  to  you,  but  no  haste  can  make  me  for¬ 
get  your  worthy  Mother,  sister,  &  brothers.  Assure  Ma¬ 
dam  &  your  sister  that  they  not  only  have  a  place  in  my 
best  affection,  but  that  the  profiles,  I  have  received,  have 
the  first  place  in  our  large  collection  of  patriots,  good  & 
great  men,  &  choicest  friends. 

I  am  with  all  sincerity, 

Mr.  William  Logan,  Your  devoted  friend, 

Charleston,  S.  C.  William  Bentley. 

— Bentley  Mss.,  Essex  Institute 


Note:  William  Logan  was  probably  of  the  family  of  Dr. 
George  Logan  whose  death  in  Salem  was  recorded  in  his  diary 
under  date  of  July  17,  1793.  Both  were  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Logan  married  a  sister  of  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Edward  Allen. 
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FIRST  HO^ktE  OF  THE  ESSEX  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,  WHICH  LATER  BECAME 
THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE 


The  followinfr  letters  were  received  from  Mr.  J.  Lang- 
don  Ward  of  New  York  City  concerninf!^  the  building 
known  to  earlier  generations  as  ‘‘Essex  Place,”  when  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Essex  Institute  were  attempting  to  reproduce 
it  from  description.  The  fine  Avater-color  painting,  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  was  made  was  the 
work  of  Miss  Margaret  M.  Brooks,  and  dated  1896.  The 
information  given  by  Mr.  Ward’s  father  no  doubt  helped 
in  no  small  measure. 


Dec.  1,  1896. 

Henry  M.  Brooks,  Esq. 

My  dear  Mr.  Brooks : 

Father  has  received  your  favor  of  the  27th  inst,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  failing  eyesight  has  asked  me  to  answer  it  for  him. 

He  says  he  does  not  know  who  built  the  building  where  the 
Union  Marine  Insurance  office  was.  That  he  always  under¬ 
stood  that  Billy  Gray’s  grounds  extended  from  St.  Peter’s 
street  to  Nat  West’s  fence,  and  that  after  Gray  moved  to  Bos¬ 
ton  a  block  was  built  on  each  end  of  his  land,  one  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  St.  Peter’s  street  and  the  other  where  the  Insurance 
office  was. 

His  earliest  recollection  of  the  place  is  when  the  Insurance 
office  occupied  the  first  floor  and  Joseph  and  Stephen  White 
occupied  the  second  story  as  a  counting  room.  He  says  it  was 
in  the  rear  room  on  the  second  floor  that  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittee  met  after  Mr.  White’s  murder.  Moses  Townsend  was 
then  president  of  the  Insurance  company  or  rather  was  pres¬ 
ident  when  father  first  recollects  the  building.  He  says  that, 
as  he  remembers  it,  the  building  was  built  out  in  front  of 
its  original  front  when  the  Insurance  company  left  it. 

Yours  verj'  truly, 

J.  Langdon  Ward. 


Dec.  9,  1896. 

Dear  Mr.  Eantoul: 

Mr.  Brooks  did  not  ask  for  any  information  as  to  the  con¬ 
struction  or  appearance  of  the  Insurance  Building,  but  he 
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describes  it  as  being  two  stories  in  height,  the  windows  on  the 
first  floor  having  semi-circular  tops  and  the  door,  which  was 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  but  was  at  the  easterly  end 
of  the  piazza  having  the  same.  The  piazza  extended  the  whole 
front  of  the  building  raised  one  step  above  the  ground,  with 
a  stone  floor.  There  was  no  balcony  but  the  roof  of  the  build¬ 
ing  projected  forming  the  roof  of  the  piazza  and  supported 
by  four  columns,  partly  fluted  and,  as  father  expresses  it, 
partly  Corinthian.  Of  course  as  there  was  no  balcony  no 
second  story  window  opened  on  a  balcony. 

Xext  east  of  the  building  was  Francis  Choate’s  dr>'  goods 
store,  the  front  of  which  extended  to  the  sidewalk,  its  west 
wall  projecting  beyond  the  line  of  the  Insurance  building.  .  .  . 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Langdon  Ward. 

In  this  building  were  housed  the  books  and  manuscripts 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Library  of  the  Essex  In¬ 
stitute.  From  this  first  home  they  were  moved  to  a  room 
over  the  Salem  Bank  in  Pickman  Place,  where  the  Down¬ 
ing  block  now  stands,  and  afterward  in  Lawrence  Place, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Front  street.  A  room  in 
Plummer  Hall,  owned  by  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  provided 
quarters  for  many  years  until  1887,  when  the  Daland 
house  was  purchased.  Later  the  Athenaeum  building  was 
joined  with  the  Daland  house. 
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Boston  Afteh  Bulfinch:  an  account  of  its  architecture, 
1800-1900.  By  Walter  H.  Kilham,  Fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Architects.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1946.  Illustrated  pages  i-xvi,  1-114.  Cuts 
i-xxxii. 

This  is  a  very  condensed  account  of  the  parade  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  19th  century  in  Boston.  It  covers  rapidly  and 
accurately  the  eight  varieties  of  architecture  which  Boston 
was  blessed  with,  or  some  people  would  say  in  some  cases 
cursed  by,  during  this  period.  Mr.  Kilham  says  a  good  word 
for  all  the  varieties  and  has  made  this  writer  at  least  think 
much  better  of  some,  like  the  Romanesque  and  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  than  he  ever  did  before.  Under  all  the  different  styles 
he  cites  conspicuous  and  interesting  examples,  gives  the 
architects  and  how  they  came  to  adopt  the  style,  and  what 
caused  it  to  be  superceded. 

The  book  can  easily  be  read  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  one 
wishes  that  Mr.  Kilham  had  allowed  himself  to  wander  into 
far  longer  descriptions  of  the  various  styles  and  had  elabor¬ 
ated  more  fully  on  the  various  typical  buildings  in  each  style 
to  indicate  to  the  lay  reader  more  fully  where  their  real 
beauty  lay.  However,  the  English  is  clear,  definite  and  sim¬ 
ple  and  no  pondering  over  involved  sentences  is  needed  to 
find  out  what  they  are  about. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  collection  of 
fifty  or  sixty  pictures  of  buildings  of  the  various  styles  some 
of  which  went  before  our  day  and  some  of  which  have  been 
more  recently  destroyed.  One  realizes  with  a  shock  how 
hideous  the  old  Art  Museum  was  and  how  interesting  the 
old  Park  Square  Station  was,  at  least  in  a  picture.  The  old 
Post  Office  was  certainly  not  as  bad  as  the  new  one  and  the 
old  New  England  Mutual  Building  for  its  type  was  quite 
attractive.  But  among  all  the  pictures  the  Old  State  House, 
the  Park  Street  Church  and  the  old  Custom  House  still 
stand  out  as  conspicuous  examples  of  good  taste,  good  pro¬ 
portions  and  distinctive  elegance. 

Anybody  interested  in  architecture  or  the  progress  of  taste 
in  Boston  will  want  to  read  this  attractive  volume. 

Topsfield,  Mass.  James  Duncan  Phillips 
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The  Gek.vt  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire.  B.y  Ernest 
Poole.  Illustrations  by  Garth  Williams.  1946.  472  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

The  author  has  lived  among  the  New  Hampshire  hills 
thirty-five  years  and  during  that  time  he  has  had  occasion 
to  study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Granite  State.  As 
a  result  he  has  written  a  fascinating  tale  of  the  Indians  and 
pioneers,  lumbering,  the  hill  farms,  church  activities,  moun¬ 
tain  schools,  village  stores,  mountain  towns,  crimes  and  quar¬ 
rels,  mountain  politics,  doctors,  travel  in  the  hills,  inns, 
wild  life  and  mountain  climbing.  Along  with  the  pages 
of  anecdote  and  legend  is  the  record  of  sober  hard  work  and 
mighty  accomplishment.  This  is  a  fine  study  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  all  libraries. 

The  Lowells  and  Their  Sevex  Worlds.  By  Ferris  Green- 
slet.  1946.  442  pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Boston:  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

Few  American  families  have  been  so  eminently  distinguished 
through  three  centuries  as  the  Lowells,  and  Mr.  Green- 
slet  has  truly  given  us  a  “history  of  the  heart,  mind,  imagina¬ 
tion,  animal  spirits  and  pocketbook  of  New  England.”  From 
“Old  Percival,”  who  came  across  the  sea  to  make  his  home 
in  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  to  the  eleventh  generation,  we 
have  a  picture  of  the  deeds  of  the  Lowells  which  have  been 
outstanding.  There  is  no  attempt  to  give  a  genealogy  of  this 
family,  except  in  a  very  comprehensive  chart  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  neither  is  it  a  biography  in  the  usual  sense.  Indeed 
the  author  states  that  the  book  is  “not  so  much  the  success¬ 
ful  story  of  a  family  as  a  chronicle  play  of  New  England  his¬ 
tory  for  three  centuries  seen  through  the  familj^’s  eyes  and 
dramatized  in  its  actions.” 

Mr.  Greenslet  was  especially  fortunate  in  having  a  great 
mass  of  correspondence,  diaries,  financial  accounts  and  un¬ 
published  poems  contributed  by  members  of  the  family,  from 
which  to  obtain  his  facts,  and  the  seven  eras  of  American 
history  unfold  with  a  vigor  and  color  worthy  of  this  family. 
As  ministers,  soldiers,  scholars  and  lawj^ers,  the  Lowell  clan 
figured  in  the  Eevolution,  in  the  development  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  industry,  in  international  commerce  and  culture,  in 
the  Victorian  world  of  scholarship  and  philosophy,  and  in 
the  New  World  of  discovery.  The  seventh  and  last  era  tells 
of  Percival  in  Science,  Guy  and  Amy  in  the  Arts,  and  Law- 
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rence  in  Education,  which  is  followed  by  a  Trial  Balance, 
comprising  the  two  old  families  of  Adams  and  Lowell,  whom 
the  author  has  selected  from  the  half  dozen  families  who 
may  be  called  “leading”  for  the  past  three  hundred  years. 
The  twenty-four  illustrations  add  much  to  the  story,  and 
there  is  also  a  full  index.  This  is  a  book  that  all  New  Eng¬ 
landers  will  be  glad  to  read.  Strongly  recommended  to  all 
libraries. 

The  Salem  Frigate.  By  John  Jennings.  1946.  500  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  Doubleday  &  Company, 
Inc.  Price,  $3.00. 

This  novel  with  Salem  as  a  background  is  sure  to  be  pop¬ 
ular  with  the  general  public.  The  first  part  portrays  the 
life  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  Salem  of  1799.  The 
second  part  has  to  do  with  the  building  and  sailing  of  the 
frigate  Essex  which  was  built  in  Salem  with  Salem  and 
Essex  County  money.  The  third  and  fourth  parts  follow 
the  career  of  the  Essex  and  other  naval  vessels  to  the  War 
of  1812.  It  is  a  great  sea  story  and  a  great  love  story. 

The  Stevenson  House,  Tam  worth.  New  Hampshire. 
Tradition,  History  and  Eandom  Eeminiscence.  By  Al¬ 
bert  Boyden.  1946.  42  pp.  octavo,  paper,  illus.  Privately 
printed  by  Newcomb  &  Gauss  Co.,  Salem. 

Mr.  Boj'den  has  written  a  most  interesting  account  of 
this  ancient  house  in  New  Hampshire,  which  has  been  a 
family  homestead  for  several  generations.  His  reminiscences 
will  be  read  with  enjoyment  especially  by  the  many  persons 
mentioned  as  having  participated  in  the  hospitality  of  the 
old  home.  The  illustrations  are  appropriate  and  add  much 
to  the  interest. 

Maine  Charm  String.  By  Elinor  Graham.  1946.  231  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Com¬ 
pany.  Price  $2.50. 

Mrs.  Graham  has  written  a  very  interesting  book  on  the 
fascinating  hobby  of  button  collecting.  It  is  informative  and 
often  amusing,  and  will  be  good  reading  for  all  who  enjoy 
country  life  and  people.  The  author  was  an  actress  and  a 
teacher  before  she  forsook  city  life  for  a  home  in  Maine.  She 
gives  her  experiences  in  collecting  buttons,  many  of  them  of 
value,  from  her  friends  in  the  locality  in  which  she  lives. 
She  describes  a  visit  to  Salem  when  her  hosts,  a  minister  and 
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his  family  whom  it  will  not  be  hard  to  recognize  as  “George 
and  Charlotte,”  brought  her  to  the  Essex  Institute  to  see 
the  Emilio  collection  of  military  buttons,  which  she  charac¬ 
terizes  as  the  largest  in  any  museum  in  the  world.  The  vol¬ 
ume  is  dedicated  to  Jessica  Cox  Henderson  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  older  Salem  residents  as  one  of  the  owners  of 
the  first  school  of  stenography  and  typing  in  Salem,  in  the 
eighteen  eighties.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 
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William  W.,  95. 

Stratton,  William, 
237. 

Strong,  Augustus  H., 

201. 

Elizabeth,  108. 

Stuart,  Stewart,  H. 
L.,  361. 

Moses,  294,  295. 

Sturge,  Joseph,  253, 
264,  271-273,  276. 

Sturgis,  Russel,  187. 

Susan  W^.,  187. 

Sullivan, - ,  9,  166, 

171. 

Sumner,  - ,  270. 

Charles,  49,  50,  53, 

55,  66. 

Sumner,  Swasey  and 
Currier,  23. 

Swasey, - ,  312. 

Sweet,  Jackson  B., 
209. 

S.vmmes,  Thomas, 
338. 

Svmon,  (Indian), 
308,  309. 

Taft,  - ,  343. 

Talcott,  John,  282. 
Joseph,  282. 

Mary  C.,  282. 
Ruth,  282. 
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Tapley, 

Harriet 

s.. 

154, 

279. 

Tappan,  Arthur, 

252- 

254, 

260, 

263, 

269. 

Lewis, 

250, 

252, 

253, 

263, 

269, 

276. 

Tasker,  John,  280. 

Taylor,  C.  Marshall, 
249. 

John  L.,  304. 

Tenney,  John,  101. 

'William,  89. 

Thacher,  - ,  7. 

Thackeray, - ,  332. 

Thaxter,  John,  146, 
148,  149,  151- 

153. 

Thompson, - ,  212, 

213,  216,  218, 

225. 

Benjamin,  108. 

Elizabeth,  108. 

George,  267,  268, 
294. 

James  H.,  212,  220. 

Thorndike, - ,  352. 

Thornton,  Edward, 

22. 

Thurlow,  Mary,  74. 

Thurston,  Daniel, 
189. 

Tibbetts,  llussell  S., 
46. 

Todd, - ,  140. 

Andrew,  140. 

Elizabeth,  140. 

Tolies,  Frederick  B., 
70. 

Toumsend,  Moses, 
383. 

Tracy,  John,  42. 

Train, - ,  200,  201. 

Arthur  S.,  197,  198, 

200. 

Trask, - ,  358. 

Amos,  92. 

Treadwell,  - ,  217. 

Dorothy  G.,  215. 

Elizabeth,  214. 

John  D.,  215. 

John  G.,  215. 

John  W.,  349. 

Susan,  214. 


Tremain,  Mary,  255. 
Trott,  Perient,  174. 
Tucker,  Ichabod,  91, 
92,  218. 

Mary  I.,  153,  154. 

Tuft,  - ,  149. 

Tunnison,  Lydia  P.. 
217,  221. 

Tunis,  217. 

Turner,  Freestone, 
282. 

John,  282. 

Mary,  85. 

Tyler,  - ,  90,  260. 

Tyson,  Elisha,  250. 

Underwood,  Francis 
H.,  69. 

Upham,  - ,  221. 

Thomas  C.,  115. 
Upton,  Nathaniel, 
388. 

Polly,  388. 

Van  Buren,  Van  Bu- 
in,  Vanburing, 
Martin,  76-79,83, 
355. 

Venning,  - ,  246. 

Very,  Jones,  182. 
Vessels : 

Active  (sloop), 

177. 

Albany  (H.  M.  S.), 

178. 

Alice  (bgtne.),174. 
Alice  Maud 
(steamer),  20. 
Alliance,  319. 
America  (frigate), 
3. 

Andrea  Doria 
(armed  conti¬ 
nental  vessel), 

174. 

Ariadue  (sloop), 

175. 

Belvidera  (British 
frigate),  363. 
Bermuda  (bgtne.), 
177. 

Bermuda  Packit, 

176. 

Belisarius  (ship), 
3,  122. 


Betsey  (bg^ne.), 

174. 

Bird  (Amer.  priva¬ 
teer  sch.),  176. 
Black  Joke  (N.  S. 

Privateer),  363. 
Charles  L.  Mather 
(tug  boat),  20. 
Chat  (sloop),  176. 
Chevalier  La  Lu¬ 
zerne  (Amer. 
vessel,  177. 

City  of  Frederic¬ 
ton,  18. 

City  of  Haverhill 
(steamer),  19. 
Clementina 
(bgtne.),  177. 
Columbus,  122. 
Commerce  (bgtne) 
177. 

Crown  Galley,  176. 
Decatur  (brig), 
333. 

Defiance  (bgtne.), 

177. 

Delight  (Barbad¬ 
ian  sch.),  177. 
Diana  (sch.),  177. 
Dreadnought 

(clipper  ship), 
25. 

Duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough  (sloop), 

178. 

E.  P.  Shaw 
(steamer),  20. 
Essex  (frigate),  4, 
387. 

Experiment 
(sloop),  177. 
Factor,  364. 

Fair  TYader,  371. 
Fancy  (sloop), 177. 
Fanny  (bgtne.), 

175,  177. 

Fantome  ( British 
brig  -of-  war), 
371. 

Favourite 

(bgtne.),  174, 
178. 
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Vessels : 

Friendship  (letter 
of  marque  ship), 
176. 

Friendship  (priva¬ 
teer  sloop),  176. 
Friendship  (sch.), 
178. 

Galatea  (H.M.S.), 
174. 

General  Bartlett 
(steamer),  19, 
20. 

General  Wain 
(bgtne.),  177. 
Grand  Monarque 
(ship),  177. 

G  r  a  n|d  Turk 
(ship),  94. 
Hammond 
(bgtne.),  177. 
Hancock  (bgtne.), 

174. 

Hawk  (bgtne.  let¬ 
ter  of  marque), 

175. 

Hibernia  (Amer. 

bgtne.),  177. 
Independence 
(Amer.  priva¬ 
teer  sloop),  175. 
Intrepid  (H.M.S.), 

176. 

John  (ship),  33. 
Einnient  (sloop), 
178. 

Lady  Washington 
(sloop),  175. 
Lassels  (India- 
man),  136. 

Le  Oisean,  133. 
Little  Porgey 
(bgtne.),  178. 
Liverpool  Packet 
(N.  S.  Priva¬ 
teer),  361,  363- 
372. 

Lord  Spencer,  364. 
Lucky  Hill  (snow), 

176. 

Maria,  365. 

Mars  (ship),  178. 
Mary  (bgtne.), 

177. 


Vessels : 

Mary  Sheet  (Am¬ 
er.  armed  sch.), 

175. 

Mattie  Sargent 
(tug  boat),  17. 
Mercury  ( ship ) , 
177. 

Merrimack  (ship), 
24. 

Middlesex,  364. 
Necessity  (bgtne), 
174-176. 

Nonsuch  (armed 
ship),  136. 

Otter  (H.  M.  S.), 
174. 

Patsy  and  Marga¬ 
ret  (bgtne.), 

176. 

Pickering  ( ship  ) , 

177. 

Polly  (sch.),  176. 
Portsmouth  Pack¬ 
et,  370. 
Providence 
(bgtne.),  177. 
Providence  (Pro¬ 
vincial  P  r  i  V  a- 
teer  sloop),  174. 
Queen  Charlotte 
(sch.),  176. 

Queen  of  the  Merri¬ 
mack  (barge), 
18,  19. 

Betaliation,  367, 
371. 

Revenge,  177. 
Richmond  (  ship  ) , 
34,  35,  41. 
Rodney  (bgtne. ) , 
177. 

Rolla,  372. 
Sea-Eagle,  364. 

S  e  a-H  a  w  k,  364, 
365. 

Sea  Venture,  96. 
Sir  Geo  Collier 

(ship),  177. 

Sir  John  Sher¬ 
brooke,  367. 
Startled  Fawn 
(steamer),  19, 
20. 


Vessels ; 

Sterling  Castle 
(H.M.S.),  178. 
Thomas,  369,  371. 
Three  Friends 
(sloop),  177. 
Three  Sisters 
(ship),  29,  40, 

125,  129. 

T  h  u  r  1  o  w  Weed 
(tug-boat),  17. 
Tryon  (bg^ne.), 

177. 

Two  Sisters 
(bgrtne.),  177. 
Union  (bgtne.), 

178. 

Vulture  (H.M.S.), 
175. 

Wanwinet  (steam¬ 
er),  20. 

Warren  (ship),  34, 
125. 

Washington 

(armed  sloop), 
175. 

Wolverine,  370. 
Young  Teazer,  370. 
Young  Teaser’s 
Ghost,  (Amer. 
Privateer),  370. 

Vincent, - ,  227. 

Von  Holst,  H.,  255. 

Waite, - ,  182,  379. 

Wait  and  Peirce, 
379. 

Waldo, - ,  245. 

Waldron,  Richard, 
286. 

Walker, - ,  213. 

James  H.,  329. 

Ward, - ,  7,  9,  186, 

245,  383. 

Capt.,  245. 

J.  Langdon,  383, 
384 

John,  137,  193. 
Joseph,  5. 

Joshua,  223,  245. 
Lucy  A.,  227. 

Mary  H.,  223. 
Nathaniel,  137. 
Susanna,  223. 
Ware,  B.,  248. 
Horace,  247. 
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Washington,  - , 

1,  5,  76,  243,  244. 
Ann  F.,  281. 
Booker  T.,  206. 
George,  343. 
Lawrence,  281. 
Waters,  Nathan,  306. 

Watkins,  - ,  317. 

Watson,  - ,  245, 

287. 

Webb,  - ,  69. 

Thomas,  176. 
Webber,  Capt.,  177. 
Edmund  D.,  206, 

207. 

Webster, - ,  76,  90, 

119,  121. 

Abigail,  121. 
D[aniel],  76,  80, 

118,  120,  293, 

294. 

Jonathan  B.,  328. 
Mary  K.,  110. 
Samuel,  110-112. 
Weld,  Theodore  D., 
269. 

Wells,  Benj[amin], 
187. 

Francis,  313. 

Susan  C.,  187. 
Wentworth,  S  a  m- 
[uel],  176. 

West,  Dorcas,  376. 
Nat[haniel],  383. 

Wheatland, - ,  379. 

Wheeler,  Moses,  75. 
Whetcombe,  Simon, 
229. 

Whipple,  Jabez,  175. 

White, - ,  147,  150, 

194,  225,  383. 
Capt.,  348,  351. 
Abigail,  138. 

Anna,  138. 

Charles,  208. 
Daniel  A.,  153. 
Hannah,  137. 
Hannah  A.,  138. 
James,  138,  151. 
John,  137,  138,  195. 
Joseph,  383. 
Leonard,  146,  149, 

208. 

Lydia  G.,  137. 


White,  Lydia  P.,  138. 

Mary,  137,  138. 

Nicholas,  138. 

Peggy',  148. 

Rebekah,  138,  149. 

Ruth  P.,  138. 

Samuel,  137,  138, 
197,  207. 

Sarah  B.,  138. 

Sarah  P.,  138. 

Stephen,  383. 

William,  137,  138. 

Whitefield, - ,  111. 

George,  137,  170. 

IVhitemore,  Daniel, 
306. 

Whittier,  - ,  194, 

294. 

Elizabeth,  163. 

John,  166. 

John  G.,  49,  50, 
52-73,  118,  155, 
156,  158-172,  249, 
250,  252,  255, 

257,  259-268,  274, 
276-278,  312,  318, 
327,  332. 

Thomas,  166. 

Whittredge,  Capt., 
182. 

Thomas,  181. 

Wibird,  Richard,  286. 

Wigglesworth,  Sam¬ 
uel,  328. 

Wild,  Caleb,  118. 

Charlotte  L.,  118. 

Wilkinson,  Henry, 
96,  174. 

Williams,  - ,  357. 

Abraham,  237. 

Benj[amin],  176. 

Henry,  79. 

W^illis,  Capt.,  143. 

Ann,  143. 

Benijamin],  143, 
150,  152,  153. 

Mary,  143,  154. 

Pauline,  153. 

William,  153. 

Wilson,  W  i  1 1  s  o  n, 
Frederick  A., 
303. 

Henry,  259. 


Wilson,  Isaac,  306. 
Jennie  S.,  156. 
Mira,  303. 

Robert,  306. 
Winchester,  Elijah 
C.,  302. 

Winepoyken,  - , 

233. 

Wines,  Abijah,  115, 
118. 

Mima,  118. 

Wing,  Joshua,  175. 
Winship,  George  P., 
190. 

Winslow',  Elizabeth, 
287. 

Issac,  287. 

S.  W.,  184. 

Sidney  K.,  184. 
Winslow  and  Rogers, 
184. 

Winthrop,  - ,  96. 

John,  335. 

Wise, - ,  49. 

Wolcott,  Elizabeth 
P.,  282. 

John,  280,  282. 
Josiah,  282. 

Mary  F.,  282. 
Sarah,  282. 

Wood,  J.,  88. 
William,  231,  233, 

234. 

Woodbury, - ,  355. 

Woodman,  Abby,  271. 
Phebe,  271. 

Woodwell,  - ,  46. 

Woolman,  John,  250. 
Wormsted,  Michael 
&  Son,  45,  46. 
Worthen,  Ezra,  328, 
329,  332. 

Wright,  George  F., 
305. 

Henry  C.,  256. 

Wyman,  - ,  243. 

Isaac,  243. 

Young,  Capt.,  26,  31, 
39,  40,  125,  126. 
James,  76. 

John,  229. 
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